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BITSRATUBB. 


“ALL THINGS DO LOVE US.” 

A SONG OF THE FLOWERS. 
We are lowly and feeble ; we shrink and we quail 
*Neath the strength of the tempest, the rage of the gale ; 
But the stormy wind and the beating rain 
Last not for ever—the fair domain 
Of the sun soon shineth with smiles again : 
When the shadow hath vanish’d from meadow and lea, 
Then who so gay and so glad as we? 





All things do love us—the wandering bee 
When he seeketh for blossoms that sweetest be, 
Hovering amongst us, or whirling away, 

Hath ever some gent'e word to say; 

F’en the merry lark, tho’ heavenward springing, 
Thinketh of us in his rarest singing : 

And the merle’s last lay, at the evening hour, 

Is a lullably to each folding flower. 


All things do love us—on mossy stone 

The little maiden sitteth alone, 

And softly smileth, the while she tells 

Over her treasure of birds and bells ; 

And the baby greets us with gleesome eyes, 
And croweth loud in his glad surprise ; 

For he dreams he hath found the stars so bright, 
That he saw, and longed for, yesternight. 


All things do love us, when day is past, 

And her myriad of voices are mute at Jast ; 
When the ladye moon peeps over the mountain, 
To look at her pale, cold face in the fountain, 
And a hush in the wood's deep heart doth reign, 
From their sparry palaces subterrain 

Come forth the fairies, and brownies, and all 
The elfin folk to their festival. 


Thev crowd around us, the frolicsome throng ; 
They sip our honey-dew all night long ; 

They dance before us with antic guise, 

And peer in our faces with roguish eyes ; 

With wild, sbrill laughter they gambol o'er us, 
And shout in our ears their merry chorus; 

But they love us well, the fairy folk, 

And with constant care, ere the moon hath woke, = 
They search the rushes and fern alway, 

And each noisome creature they bear away ; 

And they twist the matted boughs aside, 

And the brambles and nettles that fain would hide 
The sunshine from us, and pearly dew 

They shake from the tender leaves anew ; 

Then with many a quip, and many a joke, 

They sing their last song ’neath the trysting oak— 
Oh, they love us well, the fairy folk ! 


All things do love us—thrice happy we, 
With no thought of the winter to tame our glee, é 
And though we be lowly, and weak, and frail, 
Though we shrink from the tempest, and bend in the gale, 
Yet a spell of magic and might 1s ours, 
For all things do love us, thrice happy flowers ! 
EARTHLY BEAUTY. 
There was an angel loved the flowers, 
Who brought them dew from sainted springs ; 
And came with heaven's own glowing hours 
Upon her white and sparkling wings ; 
Then sat enamour’d all the morn, 
Lone gazing on her bower of bliss; 
For, oh! she thought Love's self was born 
In some sweet paradise like this. 


T. Westw ooD 


And all her fond affections grew 
In beauty round her flowery bands, 
That seem’d almost as if they knew 
Their buds were fed by angel-hands 
And thus she half forgot the sky, 
Such feeling warm’d her spirit fair ; 
Till one by one the flowers did die, 
And le!t the angel weeping there. a 


Alas, she mourn’d, who love could place, 
Or let the heart's affections rest, 
On forms that have such heavenly grace, 
Yet fade away when loved the best.j 
Alas, that beauty such as thine 
Should die, ) Earth, and love deplore ! 
From thee I wing my way divine, 


Where beauty blooms for evermore Cuartes Swain 





GOLDSMITH’S AUBURN. 

The county of Longford contains the birth-place of Oliver Goldsmith ; he 
was born at Pallas, on the 10th of November, 1728. The village of Pallas, 
Pallice, or Pallasmore, about two miles from the small town of Ballymahon, is 
now acollection of mere cabins ; the house in which the poet was ushered into 
life has been long since levelled with the ground ; we could discover no traces 
of it, nor could we perceive in the neighbourhood any objects to which the 
poet might have been supposed to have inade reference in after life. The vil- 
lage of Lissoy, the 

** Seat of his youth, when every sport could please,” - 
is in Westmeath, on the high road from Edgeworthstown to Athlone, from 
which it is distant about six miles. Here the childish and boyish days of the 
poet were passé d, and here his brother—the Rev. Henry Goldsmith—continued 
to reside after his father’s death, and was residing when the poet dedicated to 
him his poem of ‘* The Traveller.” 

The village of Lissoy, now and for nearly a century known as Auburn, 
stands on the summit of a hill. We left our car to ascend it, previously, 
however, Visiting at its base ‘‘the busy mill,” the wheel of which is still 
turned by the water of a small rivulet, converted now and then by rains into 
a sufficient stream. It is a mere country cottage, used in grinding the curn of 
the neighbouring peasantry, and retains many tokens of age. Parts of the 
machinery are no doubt above a century old, and probably are the very same 
that left their impress on the poet's memory. As we advanced, other and 
more convincing testimony was afforded by the localities. ] 


A tall and slender 
steeple, distant a mile perhaps, even to- lay indicates 


Ihe decent church that tops the neighbouring hil 


and is seen from every part of the adjacent scenery. To the right, in a mi- | 
niature dell, the pond exists; and while we stood upon its bank, as if to con- | 
firm the testimony of tradition, we heard the very sounds which the poet de- | 
scribes,— 
“The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool.” 

On the summit of the ascent, close beside the village ale-house, where “ nut- , 
brown draughts inspired,” a heap of cemented stones points out the site of | 
‘the spreading tree,”— 

“The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made.” 


The hawthorn was flourishing within existing memories ; strengthened and 
sustained by this rude structure around it—a plan of preserving trees very 
common throughout the district—but happily, about forty or fifty years ago, it 
was ‘*knocked down by acart” Jaden with apple-trees ; one of them struck 
against the aged and venerable thorn and levelled it withthe earth. ‘There it 
remained until, bit by bit, it was removed by the curious as relics ; the root, 
however, is still preserved by a gentleman of Athlone. On the opposite side 
of the road, and immediately adjoining the *“ decent public,” is a young and vi- 
gorous sycamore, upon which now hangs the sign of **the Pigeons.’’ Upon 
conversing with two or three of the peasautry, old as well as young, we found 
they did not recognise their home either as Lissoy or Auburn ; but, on asking 
them plainly how they called it, we were answered, ** The Pigeons, to be sure.” 
Nevertheless, it was pleasant to be reminded, even by amodern successor to 
the ‘* spreading tree,” that we stood 

‘* Near yonder thorn that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye.” 

“ The public” differs little from the generality of way-side inns in Ireland. 
The * kitchen,” if so we must term the apartment first entered, contained the 
usual furniture ; a deal table, a few chairs, a ‘a settle,” and the potato-pot 
beside the hob, adjacent to which were acouple of bosses, or rush seats. 
There was a parlour adjoining, and a floor above ; but we may quote and ap- 
ply, literally, a passage trom the ‘ Deserted Village ;"— 

‘“‘Tmagination fondly stoops to trace 
| The parlour splendcurs of that festive place ; 

The white-wash'd wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnish'd clock that click’d behind the door—" 





objects that, we suspect, never existed at any period, except in the imagination 
of the poet, being as foreign to the locality as * the nightingale,” to which he 
alludes in a subsequent passage—a bird unknown in Ireland. The old inn, 
however, was removed long ago ; and the present building, although suilicient- 
ly ‘* decent,” gave ample evidence that it was not ‘‘a house of call.”’ 
|” The remains of the Parsonage House stand about a hundred yards from 
‘The Pigeons.” It is a complete ruin. The roof fell about twenty-five 
years ago, if our informant, a neighbouring peasant, stated correctly ; it was 
always thatched, to his account, and up tot! at period ‘a gen- 
tleman had lived in it.” It must have been a ‘* modest mansion” of no great 
size At the back of the building the remains of an orchard are still clearly 
discernible ; there are no ‘garden flowers’? * growing wild” about it; but 
there exists ‘‘a few torn shrubs,” that even now “disclose” the place where 
‘The village preacher's modest mansion rose,” 

Goldsmith left the neighbourhood of Lissoy for a school at Athlone, and 
| subsequently for another at Edgeworthstown, from which he removed to the 
University 

The circumstances under which he pictured ‘“ Sweet Auburn” as a “ de- 
| serted” village remain in almost total obscurity. If his picture was in any de- 

sree drawn from facts, they were, in all likelihood, as slender as the materials 

which furnished his description of the place, surrounded by all the charms 
| which poetry can derive from invention. Some scanty records indeed, exist to 
show that about the year 1738 there was a partial ‘clearing’ of an adjoining 
district— 


according 


‘Amidst thy boughs the tvrant hand is seen ;” 
and this circumstance might have been marked by some touching episodes 
which left a strong impress upon the poet's mind; but the poem bears ample 
| evidence that, although some of the scenes depicted there Lad been stam pe d 
upon his memory, and had been subsequently called into requisition, It 18 so 
essentially English in all its leading characteristics—scarcely one of the persons 
| introduced, the incidents recorded, or the objects described being in any de 
gree irish—the srory must be either assigned to some other locality, or traced 
| entirely to the creative faculty of the poet.—Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall's 
| Ireland 
———_—e— 
OUR MESS. 
4 NEW STORY BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR oF “ CHARLES O'MALLEY,” &c 
JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 
CHAPTER LVIII.—THE “‘ RONI FETE.” 
There is no ep demic more catching than excitement. The fussy manner 
and feverish bustle of the people about you, are sure, after a time, to commu- 
nicate themselves to you—the very irritation they create being what the physi- 





| cians call a predisposing cause | became an illustration in point, as the hour 
| of this ball drew nigh. At first | could not but wonder how, in the midst of 
| such stupendous events as were then taking place—in the heart of a city gar- 

risoned by an enemy—with every thing that could wound national pride and 
| offend national honour—even French levity could raise itself to the enjoyment 
of fashionable frivolity; but, by degrees, the continual recurrence of the sub 
ject familiarized my mind to it, wore off my first and more natural impressions, 
and at last | began, like my neighbours, not only to listen with patience, but 
even to join in the various discussions with anination and interest. 

No sooner had the report gained currency that Lady Charlotte was in pos 
session of blank invita ions, than our hotel was besieged by half Paris—the un- 
fortunate endeavouring, by every species of flattery, and every imaginable stra- 
the lucky ones ail anxious to find out the mystery of 


tagem, to obtain tickets ; 
her ladyship’s success, which at first seemed almost incredible. The various 
surmises, yuesses, hints, a lusions, and subterfuges, which foliowed each other 
in rapid succession, as this rnutley mob of fashionabies came and went, and 
went and came again, amused me considerably—the more so, perhaps, as the 
occasion called into full play all my cousin Julia's powers of fippant raillery 
and sarcasm, both of which she exercised without scruple, but never within 
range of discovery by any of her victims 

Every thing gave way to the convenience of this splendid féte. The eight 
o'clock dinner was anticipated by full two hours—no other sabject of conversa- 








tion was ever broached by the company—and at nine the carriages were order- 
|} ed to the door, it being wisely calculated that if we reached our destination at 
eleven we shuuld esteem ourselves fortunate 

Hlow often, as the dashing equipage whirls past to some scene of pleasure, 
where beauty, and rank, and riches await the sated votary of fashion, will the 
glare of the carriage-lamps fall upon the gloomy tootway, where, wet and weary, 
some melancholy figure steals along with downcast he ad and plodding step 
his thoughts turned ever to some 


' 


accustomed scene of wretchedness, whert 


. decay, al! herd together, and not even hop 


want and misery, disease, negiec { 


can enter. The poor man, startled, looks up—the rich one, lolling back uy 


nis easy cushion, casts a downward glance—their eyes meet—'t Is but a second 

—there is no sympathy between them—the course of one lics north, the other 
south. Thus at each moment did my sad heart turn away from all the splen- | 
dour of the preparation about me, to wonder with mysel!l how, even for an in- 


] stant, 1 could forget iny own path in life, which, opening with every prospect of 











happiness, yet now offered not a hope for the future. Between these two al- 
ternate states the hours crept on. As | sat beside Julia in the carriage, I 


_ couldn't but mark that something weighed also on her spirits. More silent than 
| usual, she replied, when spoken to, with effort, and more than once, returned 
| Wrong answers to my mother, who talked away unceasingly of the ball and the 


guests. 
It was near midnight when we drove into the large archway of the Hotel de 
Rohan, where Madame de Roni held her court. Brilliantly lighted with lamps 


| of various colours, the very equipages were made a part of the spectacle, as 


they shone in bright and changeful hues, reflected from gorgeous housings, 
gilded trappings, and costly liveries. A large, dark-coloured travelling car- 
riage, with a single pair of horses, stood in the corner of the court, the only 
thing to distinguish it being two mounted light-dragoons, who waited beside it, 
and a chasseur in green and gold uniform, who stood at the door. This simple 
equipage belonged to the King of Prussia. Around on every side were splen- 
didly appointed carriages, glittering with emblazonry and gilding, from which, 
as the guests descended and entered the marble vestibule, names of European 
celebrity were called out, and repeated from voice to voiee,slong the lofty cor- 
ridors. Le Prince de Schwartzenberg, Count Pozzo di Borgo, Le Due de 
Dalberg, mi Lord Cathcart, le Comte de Nesselrode, Monsieur Talleyrand 
de Perigord, with others equally noble and exalted, followed in rapid succes- 
sion. 

Our turn came at last ; and as we reached the hall we found O’Grady wait- 
ing for our arrival. 

** There's no use in attempting to get forward for some time,” said he ; ** so 
follow me, and i'l! secure you a more comfortable place to wait in.” 

As he spoke, he passed through the hall, and whispering a few words to a 
servant, a door was opened in the wainscot, admitting us to a small and neatly 
fitted up library, where a good fire and some easy chairs awaited us. 


, 


‘*T see your surprise,’’ said O'Grady, as my mother looked about her with 
astonishment at his perfect acquaintance with the whole locality; “ but T can’t 
explain—it’s part of my secret : meanwhile, Jack, I have another for your ear,” 
said he, in a low whisper, ashe drew me aside into a corner. “I have made 
avery singulag discovery, Jack, to-day, and I have a notion it may lead to 
more. I met, by accident, at the adyutant-general’s table, the brother of a 
French officer whose life [ saved at Nivelle; he remembered my name in a 
moment, and we became sworn friends. | accepted his offer of a seat in his 
carriage t@ this ball, and on the way he informed me that he was the chief of 
the secret police of Paris, whose business it is to watch all the doings of the 
regular police and report upon them to Fouché, whose spies are in every salon 
and at every dinner-table in the capital. [have no time at present to repeat 
any of the extraordinary stories he told me of this horrible system ; but just as 
we entered the court-yard of this hotel, our carriage was jammed up in the 
line, and detained for some minutes. Guillemain suddenly let down the glass, 
and gave a low, peculiar whistle, which, if I had not been paying considerable 
attention to every thing about him, might have escaped my notice. In about 
a minute after, a man, with a hat stouched over his face, and a large cravat co- 
vering his mouth, approached the carriage. They conversed together for some 
time, and IT could perceive that the new-comer spoke his French in a broker 
manner and with a foreign accent. By a slight movement of the horses one of 
the lamps threw the light full upon this man’s face ; | fixed my eyes rapidly on 
him, and recognised—whom, think you !—but you'd never guess—no other 
than your old antagonist, Ulick Burke !”’ 

“Ulick Burke! You must have been mistaken.” 

*“No,no. I knew him at once: the light rested on him for full five minutes 
and I had time enough to scan every feature of his face. I could swear to the 
man now. He left us at last, and | watched him till he disappeared among the 
crowd of servants that filled the court-yard.”’ 

‘** That's one of vour people,’ said I carelessly, as Guillemain drew up the 
glass, and sat back in the carriage 

“+ Yes, and a thorough scoundrel he is—capable of any thing.’ 

*“* He's not French,’ said |, with the same indifference of manner I had 
feigned at first. 

**Guillemain started as I spoke; and I half feared I had destroyed all by 
venturing too much ; at length, after a short pause he replied— You're right 
he’s not French ; bat we have them of all nations—Poles, Swedes, Germans, 
Itahans, Greeks that fellow is English.’ 

*** Say Irish, rather,’ said 4, determining to risk all—to know all 

**You know him, then?’ said Guillemaia, hurriedly ; ‘ where did you see 
Fitzgerald 1’ 

** Fizgerald !’ said I, repeating the name after him; and then affecting 
disappointment, added—* that’s not the name.’ 

““* Ha! I knew you were mistaken,’ said Guillemain with animation ; ‘ the 
fellow told me he defies recognition; and I certainly have tried him often 
among his countrymen, and he has never been de ected ; and yet he knows the 
Euglish thoroughly and intimately. It was through him I first found out these 
very people we are going to.’ 

‘“* Here, Jack, he entered upon a long account of our worthy host, who, with 
great wealth, great pretensions, aud as great vulgarity, came to Paris some 
weeks ago in that mighty flood of all sorts of people that flocked here sinc 
the peace. Their desire to be ranked among the fashionable entertainers of 
the day was soon reported to the minister of police, who, after considering how 
far such a house might be useful, where persons of all shades of political opin 
fon might meet—friends of the Bourbons, Jacobites, Napoleonists, the men of 
88, and the admirers of the old regime—measures were accordingly taken that 
their invitations should go out to the first persons in Paris, and more still, should 
be accepted by ihem.” 

** While these worthy people are, therefore, distributing their hospitalitie 
with all the good faith imaginable, their hotel is nothing more nor less than a 
cabinet du police, where Fouché and his agents are unravelling the intrigues of 
Paris, or weaving fresh ones for their own objects.” 

** infamous system! but how comes it, Phil, that they have never discover 
ed their an ma!ous position?” 

* What a question, Jack! Vulgar pretension is a triple shield that no eye 
can pierce; and as you know the parties ; 

** Know them! no, | never heard of them before. 

‘What, Jack! Is your memory so short-lived! and yet there was a pretty 


girl in the house who might have rested longer in your memory.” 
The announcement of Lady Charlotte and my cousin's names by the ser 


vant at the foot of the stairs, broke up our conference ; and we had only time 








” 


| to join our party, as we fell into that closely wedged phalanx that wound its 
| I 


yw length up the spacious staircase. O'Grady’s last words had excited my 
but as he preceded me with my mother on his 


nable to ask for an explanation 


rlusity to the highest pitch ; 
rn, IT wast 
al 


At last we reached the antechamber, from which a vista of salons suddenly 


roke upouthe view; and although anticipating much, | had formed no cor 
ception whatever of the splendor before me. More brillian: 
the ceilings of fretted 

sid and blue enamel, glittering lise a gorgeous firmament; the walls wer 





of the scene 


than noonday itse If, the rou was a blaze of wax lights ; 


covered with pictures in ¢ stly frames of Venetian taste ; but the dec ation 
magnificent and princely as they were, were as nothing to that splendid crows 
of jewelled dames and glittering nobles ; ofall that w is distinguished in beauty, 


in rank, in military glory, or in the great contest of political life 


the greatest names of Europe—the kings and princes of the earth, the Irader 


Here wer 
of mighty armies, the generals of a hundred battles—here was 
yreatness of the world—all that can influence mankind, her 

tary power, stupendous intellect, beauty, wealth—mixing in the vast vortex af 


the collective 


itary rain, int 
3 
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fashionable dissipation, and plunging into all the excesses of voluptuous Ee 
sure. The band of the Imperial Guard, stationed near the mer — 
playing with all the delicious softness of their national a “pene 
sian Horn—a favourite mazu:ka of the emperor's as we entered , and a p 
tial silence reigned among the hundred listeners. io 

O’Grady conveyed my mother through the crowd toa seat, and, having 
placed my cousin beside her, once more came near me. - a it 

«* jack,” whispered he, ‘come a little this way. He roa ~~ 
as he spoke, and we entered a boudoir, where a buffet of = men se 
placed ; here the scene was ludicrous in the extreme, from the sae one 
mixture of persons of so many nations and languages who were ¢ > — 
and hobnobbing to each other in all the dismembered phrases of rr rn 
in Europe; roars of laughter, however, poured from one corner of t A = 
whither O'Grady directed his steps, still holding my arm. A group «A 
sack officers in full scarlet costume, their loose trowsers slashed with gol a: 
broidery, and thrust into wide boots of yellow leather, stood in a _ — 
a person whom we could not yet perceive ; but who, we were ena ile p ~ 
cover, was exercising his powers of amusement for this semi-savage ey . 
whose wild shouts of laughter broke forth at every moment. We - e oe 
way at length through the crowd, and my eyes at last fell upon the figure 
within. | stared—! rubbed my eyes—I actually began to doubt my very | 
senses, when suddenly turning his joyous face, beaming with good humour 
wards me, he held forth his hand and calied out, ‘Captain, my darling, the 
top of the morning to you. 7 beats Stephen’s Green, doesn’t it: 

“Mr. Paul Rooney,” said I. ; 

‘No, no, Monsieur de Roni, if you please,” said he, again besating._ et 
intoa fit of luughing. ‘ Lord help you, man, I've been ee as 
came abroad. Let me present you to my friends Here Paul poke a ‘ 
Cossack in the ribs to attract his attention, and then pointing to ime, saic a 
‘This is Captain Hinton; his name's a poser; a cross between chincoug 
aida house key. Eh, old fellow !” 

“4 Tartar grin” was the reply to this very intelligible speech ; but a “4 

r of champagne made every thing comprehensible between thom. Re r. 
Rooney's hilarity soon showed me that he had not forgotten his native habits ; 
and was steadily bent upon drinking glass for glass with his company, even 
though they only came in detachments; with Bashkir chiefs, I omeranian 
barons, Rhine graafs, and Polish counts, he seemed as inumate as though he 
had passed as much of his time in the Caucasus as in the Four Courts; and 
was as familiar with the banks of the Don as ever he had been with those of 
the Dodder. 5 i 

And 1s it really our old friend Mrs. Pau! who entertains this host of czars | 
and princes !”” se re _ 

‘Is it really only now that you've guessed it! said O Grady, as he carriec 
me away with him through the saloon. ** But I see [.ady Charlotte is amongst 
her friends, and your cousin is dancing, se now let’s make the most of our 
time. I say, Jack, your lady mother scarcely supposes that her host is the 
same person she once called on for his bill. By Jove, what a discovery it would 
be to her; and the little girl she had such a horror of is now the bel/e of | 
Paris. You remember Louisa Bellew, don’t you? Seven thousand a year, | 
my boy, and beauty worth double the money; but there she is, and how | 
handsome.” 

As he spoke, a lady passed us leaning on her partner's arm, her head turned 
slightly over her shoulder. [ caught but one glance, and as I did so, the rush 
ing torrent of blood that mounted to my face made my very brain grow dizzy 
] knew not where I stood—I sprang forward to speak to her, and then became 
rooted to the ground. It was she, indeed—beautiful as ever J had seen her : 
her pale face wore the very look | had last seen the night I saved her from the 
flood. 

** Did you observe her companion ’”" said O'Grady, who fortunately had not 
noticed iy confusion. ‘twas De Vere. I knew he washere ; and I suspect 
] see his plans.” 

“De Vere!” said I, starting. ‘‘ De Vere with Miss Bellew ! 
tain?” ‘. 

** Quite cert 
Guiliemain. 





| 
| 





Are you cer- 


n, I seldom mistake a face, and his I can't forget. But here’s | 
I'll join you ina moment.” | 

Su saying, O'Grady left my side, and I saw him take the arm of a small 
man in black, who was standing at adoorway ‘The rush of sensations that | 
crowded on me as | stood the7 


alone, made me forget the time, and I knew | 
not that O'Grady had been above half an hour away when he again came to 
my side. | 

*rruw the plot thickens, Hinton,” said he, in a low whisper cn 
think, the villam Burke has actually made the hand and fortune of that jovery | 
girl the price of obtaining secret information from De Vere of the proceed: | 
ings of the British embassy. Guillemain did not confess this to me, but HX 
spoke in such a way, that with my knowledge of all parties, I made out the 
clue.» 

+» Burke ! but what influence has he over her?” 

* None over her, but much over the Rooneys, whom indepen lent of threats 
about exposing their real condition in life, he has persuaded that such a mar- 
riage for their ward secures them In fashionable society forever Jhis with 





Paul! would do nothing; but Madame de Koni, as you know, sets a high 
4 ; ly > t 
price on such a treasure besides, he is in possession of eee family se L| 
about her mother, which he uses as a means of intimidation to Paul,who woud 
° } y T 7 slew « 3 
rather die than hurt Miss Bellew’s feelings. Now, Jack, De Vere only wants | 
intellect to be as great a scoundrel as master Ulick ; so we must rescue this 
poor girl, come what will.” a | 
“We mast and we will,” said I,with a tone of eagerness that made O'Grady 
start. ; 
** Not a moment is to be lost,”* said he, after a brief pause. 
can be done with Guillemain.”’ _ 
An opening ofthe crowd as he spoke compelled us to fall back, and as we | 
did so, L could perceive that an avenue was made along the room. 
‘‘One of the sovereigns,” whispered O'Grady. . ; 
I leaned forward, and perceived two aid-de-camps in green uniiorm, who 
were retreating step by sic Ps slow ly be fore some persons lurther back. 





“T'll try what | 


“The Emperor of Russia,” whispered a voice near me; and the same in- | 
stant I saw the tall and tine-looking figure of Alexander, his broad massive fore- | 
hezd, and frank, manly face turning trom side to side, as he acknowledged the | 
salutations of the room. On his arm he supported a lady, whose nodding | 
plumes waved in concert with every inclination of the Czar himself Curious 
to sce what royal personage shared thus with him the homage of the assembiy, 
I stooped to catch a glance—the lady turned—our eyes met—a slight Bush 
coloured her cheek, as she quickly moved her head away—it was Mrs. Paul 
Rooney herself ! yes, she whom I had once seen with an effort to subdue her | 
pride of station, when led in to dinner by some Irish attorney-ge neral, or some | 
going judge of assize, now leaned on the arm of an emperor, and divided with | 
him the honours of the moment. 

While O’Gradv sought out his new friend, the minister of police, I went in | 
search of my mother and Lady Julia, whom] found surrounded by a knot of | 
their own acquaintances, actively engaged in surmises as to the lady of the 
house—her rank, fortune, and pretensions. For some time | could not but 
fee) amused at the absurd assertions of many of the party, who affected to know | 
all about Madame de Roni and her secret mission at Paris. 


* My dear Jolin,” said my mother in a whisper, “‘ you must find out all about | 
her. Your friend, the colonel, is evidently in the secret. Pray, now, don’t} 
forget it. But really you seemin adream. There's Beaulwitz paying Julia | 
all the attention imaginable the entire evening, and you've Reve rgone near 
her. Apropos, have you seen this ward of M adame de Roni? she is very pret- 
ty, and they speak of her as a very suitable person,” (this phrase was a kind of 
cant with my mother and her set, which expressed in brief that a lady was | 
enormously rich and a ve ry desirable match for a man worth nothing.) * I for- | 





get the name!” | 


* Miss Bellew, perhaps,” said I, trembling lest any recollection of ever hav- 
ing heard it before should cross her mind . 
‘Yes, that’s the name : somehow it seems familiar tome. Do you know 
her vet? for my friend Lady Middleton knows every one, and will introduce 
o 
"2 Oh, I ave the pleasure of being acquainted with her already,” said I, turn 
ing away to hide my confusion. 
** That’s quite proper,” said her ladyship encouragingly. 
omes : | think you must introduce me, John. 3 
As my mother spoke, Louisa Bellew came up, leaning on a lady’s arm 
A moment's hesitation on my part would have only augmented the embarrass- 
ment which increased at every instant; so I stepped forward and pronounced 
her name. No sooner had the words ** Miss Bellew” escaped my lips, than 
she turned round, her large full eyes were fixed upon me doubtingly fora sec 
ond. and her face grew deep scarlet, and then as sud lenly pale again. She 
made an effort to speak, but could not : @ tottering weakuess seemed to creep 
over her frame ; and as she pressed her companion’s arin closely I heard her 
mutter— 
** On, pray move on!” 
“ Lady Charlotte Hinton—Miss Bellew,” said the lady at her side, who had 
paid no attention whatever to Louisa Bellew’s agitated manner a 
My mother smiled in her sweetest manner , while Miss Bellew’s acknow- 
ledyments were made with the most distant coldness. 
“« My son had deemed himself fortunate enough to be known to you,” said 
Lady Charlotte. 
Miss Bellew became pale as death; her very lips were loodless, as, witha 
oice tremulous with emotion, she replied— 


« But here she 


o 


\ 


| ers, shook the roof 


She Albion. 


** We were acquainted once, madam—but —” 

What was to be the remainder of the speech I know not ; for as the crowd 
moved on she passed with it, leaving me like one whose senses were forsaking 
him one by one. I could only hear my mother say, ‘ How very impertinent !” 
and then my brain became a chaos. A kind of wild reckless feeling, the sav- 
age longing that in moments of dark passions stirs within a man for some act 
of cruelty, some deed of vengeance, ran through my breast. I had been spurn- 
ed, despised, disowned by her of whom, through many aweary month, my 
heart alone was full. I hurried away from the spot, my brain on fire. I saw 
nothing, I heeded nothing of the bright looks and laughing faces that passed 
me ; scornful pity and contempt for one so low as I was seemed to prevail in 
every face I looked at. A strange impulse to seek out Lord Dudley de Vere 
was uppermost in my mind ; and as | turned on every side to find him, I felt 
my arm grasped tightly, and heard O’Grady’s voice in my ear— 

** Be calm, Jack, for heaven’s sake! Yourdisturbed looks make every one 
stare at you.” 

He drew me along with him through the crowd, and at length reached a 
card-room, where, except the players, no one was present. 

‘Come, my dear boy, I saw what has annoyed you.” 

** You saw it!” said I, my eye-balls straining as I spoke. 

“Yes, yes ; and what signities it? So very handsome a girl, and the ex- 
pectation of a large fortune, must always have followers. But you know Lady 
Julia well enough se 

** Lady Julia !” repeated I, in amazement. 

“Yes. Tsay you know her well enough to believe that Beaulwitz is not ex 











/ actly the person 





A burst of laughter at his mistake broke from me at the moment ; but so 
wild and discordant was it, that O'Grady misconstrued its meaning, and went 
at some length to assure me that my cousin's affection for me was beyond my 
suspicion. 

_ Stunned by my own overwhelming sorrow I felt nu inclination to undeceive 
him, and let him persist in his error without even a word of reply. 

** Rouse yourself, Jack,’’ said he at length. ‘* This depression is unworthy 
of you, had you even cause for grief. There’s many a heart heavier than your 
own, my boy, where the lip is smiling this minute.” 

There was a toue of de ep affliction in the cadence of his voice ae these 
words fell from him, and he turned away his head as he spoke. ‘Then rally- 
Ing In an instant, he added— 

‘** Do you know, our dear friend Mrs. Paul has scarcely ventured to acknow 
ledge me to-night! and I feela kind of devilish spirit of vengeance working 
within me in consequence. ‘To cut me !—I that trained her infant mind to 
greatness—that actually smuggled for her a contraband viceroy, and brought 
him alive into herdominions ! What dire ingratitude ! Come, what say you,to 
champagne !” 


He poured me out alarge glassfulas he spoke, and, filling his own, called 
out langhing— 


* Here—I give you a toist. “ La Vendetta!’ Eh, Jack ! Corsican ven- 
geance on all who maltreat us!” 

Glass after glass followed ; and I felt my brain, instead of being excited, 
growing calmer, steadier ; a firm and determined resolution usurped the flit- 
ting thoughts and wandering fancies of before. 

* They're moving towards the supper-room,” said O'Grady, who for some 
time past had talked away, without my paying any attention to what he 
said. : 

As we descended the stairs, I heard ny mother’s carriage announced, and 
could just see her and my cousin handed tu it by some Austrian officers as we 
entered the supper room. : 

‘he incessant crash and din of the enormous banqueting-room, its crowd 
and heat, its gorgeous tabl: equipage and splendid guests, were scarce noticed 
by me, as I followed O'Grady half mechanically towards the end of the room. 
For some time I remained stupidly unconscious of all around ; and it was after 
a very considerable time | descried that immediately in front of where we 
stood, Mrs. Paul Rooney was seated—the Emperor of Russia on her right, 
the King of Prussiaon her left hand ; Swartzenburg, Biucher, Talleyrand. 
Nesselrode, and many others equally distinguished, occupying places along 


the board. Her jocund laugh and merry voice indeed first attracted my atten- 
tion. 


had been most critica'ly employed scrutinizing Mrs. Paul's manner. “ Do 


, you remark the tact with which she graduates her attentions to the emperor a! d 


the king ! and look at the hauteur of her bearing te old Blucher. But hush 
—what s coming?” 

A kind of suppressed murmur bazzed along the crowded room, which sub 
siding into a dead silence, the Emperor Alexander rose, and addressing the 
guests in 4 few but well chosen words in English, informed them he had recetv- 
ed permission from their amiable and captivating hostess to propose a toast, 
and he took the opportunity with unqualitied delight to give the health of ‘*the 
Prince Regent” A perfect thander of applause acknowledged this piece of 
gracious courtesy, anda * hip! hip ! hurrah ! which astonished the forcign- 
While the deafening shouts rose on every side, Mrs. Paul 
wrote a line with her penc:] hastily on her card, and turning round gave it toa 
Cossack aid-de-camp of the emperor to deliver into Mr. Rooney's hands. Either 
from the excitement of the moment, or his imperfect acquaintance with Eng- 
lish, the unlucky Cossack turned towards the first British officer near him for an 
explanation, who happened to be O'Grady. 

**What does this mean?” said he in French. 

“Ah!” said Phil, laoking at it, * this is intended forthat gentleman at the 
foot of the table. ‘* You sce him yonder—he's laughing now. Come along, 
I'!! pilot you towards him ” 

Suspecting that O’Grady's politeness had some deeper motive than mere 
civility, | leaned over his shoulder and asked the reason of it. 

** Look here,”’ said he, showing me the card as he spoke, on which was writ- 
ten the following words—** Make the band play ‘God save the king ;’ the em 
peror wishes it. 

‘Come with us, Jack,” whispered O'Grady, “we had better keep near the 
door.” 

I followed them through the dense crowd, who were still cheering with all 
their might, and at last reached the end of the table, where Paul himself was 
amusing a select party of Tartar chiefs, Prussian colonels, Irish captains, and 
Hungarian nobles. 

** Look here,” said Phil, showing me the card, which in his passage down the 
room he had contrived to alter, by rubbing out the first part and interpolating 


a passage of his own; making the whole run thus, ‘ Sing the ‘ Cruiskeen 


Lawn ;’ the emperor wishes it.” 


1 had scarcely time to thrust my handkerchief to my mouth, and prevent an 


outbreak of laughter, when I saw the Cossack officer present the card to Paul 
with a deep bow. Mr. Rooney read it—surveyed the bearer—read it again— 
rubbed his eyes—drew overa branch of wax candles to inspect it better ; and 
then directing a look to the opposite extremity of the table, exchanged glances 
with his spouse, as if interrogating her intentions once more. A quick, sharp 
uod from Mrs. Paul decided the question thus tacitly asked ; and Paul, clear- 
ing off a tumbler ef sherry, muttered to himself—‘* What the devil put the 
*Cruiskeen Lawn’ into his majesty’s head I can't think ; but I suppose there 1s 
no refusing.” 

A very spirited tapping with the handle of his knife was now heard to 
mix with the other convivial sounds, and soon indeed to overtop them, as 


| Paul, anxious to fulfil the royal behest, cleared his throat a couple of times, 


and called out, “ I'll do the best I can, your majesty ;” and at once struck 
‘* Let the farmer praise his grounds, 
Let the huntsman praise his hounds, 
And talk of the veeds they have done ; 
But I more blest than they . 
Here Paul quavered, and at !a-t the pent-up mirth of the whole room could en- 





} 
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| kings, dukes, ambassadors, and field-maishals joined as loudly as their neigh- 
| bours. To hear the song was utterly impossible ; and though from Mr. Paul's 
| expanded cheeks and violent gesticulation it was evident he was In full chant, 
| nothing could be heard save the scream of laughter which shook the building 
| —an emotion certainly not the less difficult to repress, as Mrs. Paul, shaking 
her hand at him with a passionate energy, called out— 
‘Oh, the baste '—he thinks he’s on circuit this minit !” 
| As for myself, half-choking, and with sore sides, I never recovered till I 
' reached the street, when O'Grady dragged me along, saying as he did so— 
“We must reach home at once Nothing but a strong a/i/n will save my 
character for this in the morning.” 


CHAPTER LIx.—‘' FRESCATI.” — 

I was not sorry whem [heard the following morning that my mother 
wold not appear before dinner-hour. I dreaded the chance of any allusion 
to Miss Bellew’s name requiring explanation on my part ; and the more so, as 
I mys clf was utterly lost in conjectures as to the reason of her singular recep- 
tion of me. n 

Julia, too, appeared more out of spirits than usual. She pleaded fatigue ; 
but I could see that something lay heavily on her mind. She conversed with 
evident effort, and seemed to have a difficulty in recalling her faculties to the 
ordinary topics of the day.. A thought struck me that perhaps De Vere’s - 
duct might have given cause for her depression ; and gridually I drew the 
conversation to the mention of his name, when [ soon became undeceived on 


this point. 





By Jove, she does It admirably,” said O'Grady, who for full five minutes { 


dure no more, but burst forth into one continuous shout of laughter, in which 














She told me with perfect unconcern how my father had tracked out the whole 
line of his duplicity and calumny regarding me, and had followed the matter 
up by a represéntation to the duke at_the head of the army, who immediately 
commanded his retirement from the Guards. Later on, his family influence had 
obtained his appointment as attaché to the embassy at Paris ; but since their 
first rupture he had discontinued his visits, and now had ceased to be acknow- 
ledged by them when they met. 

My cousin’s melancholy not being then attributable to any thing connected 
with De Vere, I set myself to work to ascertain whence it proceeded ; and sud- 
denly the thought struck me that perhaps my mother's surmise might have some 
foundation, and that Julia, feeling an affection for me, might have been hurt at 
my evident want of attention towards her since we met. 

Ihave already begged of my reader to separate such suspicions from the 
coxcombry of the lady-killer, who deems every girl he meets his victim If [ 
did for a moment imagine that my cousin liked me, I did so with a stronger 
sense of my own unworthiness to merit her love, than if I myself had sought 
her affection. I had felt her superiority to myself too early in life, to outlive 
the memory of it as we grew older. ‘The former feeling of dread which I en- 
tertained of Julia’s sarcasm still lived within me ; and [ felt keenly, that she 
who knew the weaknesses of the boy, was little likely to forget them in re- 
flecting over the failures of the man; and thus, if she did care for me, I well 
knew that her affection must be checkered by too many doubts and uncer- 
tainties to give it that character of abiding love which alone could bring hap- 
piness. 

] perceived clearly enough that she disliked O'Grady. Was it, then, that 
being interested for me, she was grieved at my great intimacy with one she 
herself did not admire, and who evidently treated her with marked coldness 
and reserve ? 

Harassed with these suspicions, and annoyed that those I had hoped to see 
regard each other as friends avoided every opportunity of intimacy, [ strolled 
forth to walk alone, my mind brooding over dark and disagreeable images, and 
my brain full of jlains all based upon disappointed hopes and blighted expec- 
tations. ‘To my mother’s invitation to dinner for that day O'Grady had re- 
turned an apology—he was engaged to his friend M. Guillemain, with whom 
he was also to pass the morning ; so that I was absolutely without a com- 
panion. . 

When first I issued from the Place Vendome, I resolved at a'l hazards to 
wait on the Roonevs, and at once see Miss Bellew, and scek an explanation, if 
possible, for her manner towards me. As I hastened on towards the Chanssee, 
however, I began to reflect on the impropriety of such a course, afterthe evi- 
dent refusal she had given to any renewal of acquaintance. “I did know Mr. 
Hinton,”’ were the words she used—words which, considering ali that had pass- 
ed between us, never could have been spoken lightly or without reason. A 
hundred vague conjectures as to the different ways in which my character and 
motives might have been slandered to her occupied me as | sauntered along. 
De Vere and Burke were both my enemies, and [ had little doubt that with 
them originated the calumny from which I now was suffering ; and as I turned 
over in my thoughts all the former passages of our hatred, I felt how gladly 
they would embrace the oppurtunity of wounding ine where the injury would 
prove the keenest. 


Without knowing it, Thad actually reached the street where the Rooneys 
lived, and was within a few paces of their house. 


Strange enough, the same 
scene | had so often smiled at before their house in Daolin was now enacting 
here: the great difference being, that insteat of the lounging subs of m irch- 
Ing regiments, the swaggering cornets of dragoons, the over. dressed and under- 
| bred crowds of would-be fashionables who then congregated before the windows 
| or curveted bencath the balcony—were now the generals of every foreign ser- 

vice, field-marshals glittering with orders, powdered diplomates, “cordoned poli- 
tical writers, savans from every country m Europe, and idlers whose hon-mots 
and smart sayings were the delight of every dinner-table in the capital ;—all 
happy to have soine neutral ground where the outposts of politics might be 
surveyed without compromise or danger, and where, amid the excellencies of 
the table and the pleasures of society, intrigues could be fathomed or invented, 
under the auspices of that excellent attorgey’s wife, who deemed herself mean- 
while the great attraction of her courtly visitors and titled guests. 

As I dtew near the house, I scarcely ventured to look towards the balcony 
in which a number of well dressed persons were now standing chatting toge- 
ther. One voice i soon recognised, and its every accent cut my very heart as 
1 T listened. It was Lord Dudley de Vere. t ilking, in his usual tone of loud 
I could hear the same vacant laugh which had so often offended 
| me, and actually dreaded lest some chance allusion to myse!f might reach me 
| where | stood. ‘There must be something intensely powerful in the influence 

cf the human voice, when its ve ry cadence a one can elevate to rapture or sting 
to madness. Who has not felt the ecstacy of some one brief word from * lips 
beloved.” after long years of absence? and who has not experienced the tu- 
multuous conflict of angry passions that rise unbidden at the mere sound of 
speaking from tuose we like not! My heart burned within me as I thought of 
her who doubiless was then among that gay throng, and for whose amusement 
those powers of his lorn/ship’s wit were m all likelthood called forth; and I 
turned away in anger and in sorrow. 

Asthe day wore on, I could not face towards home. I felt I dare not meet 
the searching questions my mother was certain to ask me; nor could I endure 
tie thought of mixing with a crowd of strangers, when my own spirits were 
|} hour.y siuking. I dined alone at asmall cafe in the Palais Royal, and sat 
mvodily over my wine till past eleven o'clock. The stillness of the room 
startled me at length, and I looked up and found the tables deserted ; a sleepy 
waiter lounged lazily ona bench, and the untrimmed candles and deserted look 











assump n. 


of everything indicated that no other guests were then expected. 


* Where have they gone to!” said [, curious to know what so suddenly had 


‘* To Frescati, monsieur,” said the waiter ; “the salon is filling fast by this 
time 


| 
| taken the crowd away. 
| 
| 


A strange feeling of dislike to being alone, had taken hold on me ; and 
having inquired the way to the Rue Richelieu fom the servant, I issued 
forth. 

What acontrast to the dark and gloomy streets of Paris. with their irregu- 
lar pavement, was the brilliantly -lighted vestibule, with its marble pillars and 
spacious s air rising gracefully beyond it, which met my eye as I entered Fres- 
cat's. Following im the crowd of persons who pressed their way along, I 
reached a large antechainber, where several servants in rich liveries received 
the hats and canes of the visi ors who thronged eagerly forward, their merry 
voices and gay laughter resounding through the arched roof. 
| As the wide doors were thrown noiselessly, | was quite unprepared for the 
| Splendour of the scene. Here were not only officers of rank in all the gala of 
j their brilliant uniform, and civilians in full dress shining in stars and decorations, 
| but ladies also with that perfection of toilette only known to Parisian women, 

their graceful figures scattered through the groups, or promenading slowly up 
| and down, conversing in a low tone; while servants passed to and fro with 
champagne and fruit ices on massive silver salvers, their noiseless gesture and 
quiet demeanour in perfect keeping with the hushed and tranquil look of all 
around. As | drew cl@ser tothe table, [ could mark that the stillness was 
even more remarkable: not a voice was heard but that of the croupier of the 
table, as with ceaseless monotony he repeated—** [artes le jeu, messveurs -— 
Le jeu est fait Nore perd—et couleur gagne. Rouge perd—et le couleur ; 
the rattle of the rake and the chink of the gold followed, a low mattered 
|** Sacre !.being the only sound that mingled with them. But I could mark 
that, although the etiquettce of ruin demanded this unbroken silence, passion 
worked in every feature there. 

On the one side was an old man, his filmy eyes shaded by his hand from the 
strong glare of wax lights, p ering with esgerness, and tremulous from age 
and excitement as the cards fell trom the banker's hands, his blanched lips 
| muttering each word after the croupier, and his wasted cheek quivering as 
| chances tuclined against him. Here was a bold and manly face, flushed an 
| heated, wh se bloodshot eye ranged quickly over the board, while every now 
and then some etfurt to seem calm and smile, would cross the features, and = 
| its working show the dreadful struggle that was maintained within. — And then 
agzin a beautiful girl, her dark eye dilated almost to a look of wild a 
her lips parted, her cheek marked with patches of white and red, and her cond 
hands clenched, while her bosom heaved and fell as though some pent-up agony 
was eating within her heart. . : 

At the end of the table was a vacant chair, beside which an officer in 4 Prus- 
sian uniform was standing, while before him was a small brass-clasped bor. 
Curious to know what this meant, I turned to see which of those about = 
might venture to address a question, when suddenly my curiosity — 
tisfied without inquiry, A loud voice talking German with a rough eceeet - 
the heavy tramp of cavalry boots, clanking with large spurs, announced ae, 
proach of some one, who cared little for the conventional silence of the Scam 
aud as the crowd opened, I saw an old man in blue uniform, covered wit eer 
elbow his way towards the chair ; his eyebrows of shaggy gray er 
cealed his eyes as eTectuilly as his heavy moustache hid his mouth se al 
ed lame, and leaned on a stick, which, 4s he took his place in the chair, th 
placed unceremoniously on the table before him. The box, which was a 
the moment he sat down, he now drew towards him, and plunging apie 
into it, drew forth a handful of * Napoleons,” which without waiting = - “ 
he threw on the table, uttering, in a thick, guttural voice, the one word oneal 
The impassive coldness of the croupier, as he pronounced his habitua ws sid 
um, seemed to move the old man's impatience, as he rattled his fingers -* his 
ly among the gold, and muttered some broken words of German — the 
teeth. The enormous sum he betted drew every eye towards his part 
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table, of all which he seemed totally regardless, as he raked in his winnings, or 
frowned with a heavy lowering look as often as fortune turned against him. 
Marshal Blucher—for it was he—was an impassioned gambler, and needed not 
the excitement of the champagne, which he drank eagerly from time tu time, 
to stimulate his passion for play. 

As I! turned from the rouge et noir table, I remarked that every now and 
then some person left the room by asmall door, which, concealed by a mirror, 
had escaped my attention when I entered. On enquiry, I found that this pas- 
sage led toa secret part of the establishment, which only a certain set of play- 
ers frequented, and where the tables were kept open during the entire day and 
night. Curious to see the interior of this den of greater iniquity, I presented 
myself at it, and on opening found myself in a narrow corridor, where a servant 
demanded my billet. Having informed him that I was merely there from mo- 
tives of curiosity, I offered him a Napoleon, which speedily satisfied his scru- 
ples. He conducted me to the end of the gallery, where, touching a spring, 
the door opened, and I found myself in a room considerably smaller than the 
salon, and, with the exception of being less brilliantly lighted, equally splendid 
in its decorations. Around on all sides were small partitions, like the cells in 
a London cotlee-house, where tables were provided for parties tosup at. These 
were now unoccupied, the greater attraction of high play having drawn every 
one around the table, where the same monotonous sounds of the croupier's 
voice, the same patter of the cards, and the same clinking of the gold, contin- 
ued unceasingly. ‘The silence of the salon was as nothing tothe stillness that 
reigned here. Not a voice save the banker's was ever heard—each better 
placed his money on the red or black square of the table without speaking— 
aud the massive roleaus were passed backwards and forwards with no other 
sound save the nvise of the rake. I remarked too, that the stakes seemed far 
heavier ; crumpied rolls of billets de banque were often thrown down ; and, 
from the muiiled murmur of the banker, | could hear such sums as “ seven 
thousand,” ** ten thousand francs,” called out. 


It was some time before | could approach near enough to sce the play; at 
last I edged my way to the front, and obtained a place behind the croupier’s 
chair, where a good view of the table was presented tome. The different na- 
tions, with their different costuines, tongues, and expressions, so strangely con- 
gregated, were a study that might have amused me for a long time, had not a 
chance word of English spoken close by me drawn off my attention. Immedi- 
ately in front, but with their backs teward me, sat two persons, who seemed, 
as was often the habit, to play inconcert. A large heap of gold and notes lay 
befure them, and several cards, marked with pin holes to chronicle the run of 
the game, were scattered about. Unable to see their f-ces, I was struck by 
one singular but decisive mark of their difference in condition and rank :—the 
hands of one were fair and delicate almost as a woman’s—the blue veins cir- 
cled clearly through them, and rings of great price and brilliancy glittered on 
the fingers ;_ those of the other were coarse, brown-stained, and ill cared for ; 
the sinewy fingers, and strong bony knuckles denoting one accustomed to la- 
borious exertions. It was strange that two persons, evidently so wide apart in 
thetr walks in life should be thus associated ; and feeling a greater interest, 
from the chance phrase of English one of them had dropped, I watched them 
closely. By degrees I could mark that their difference in dress was no less 
conspicuous ; for although the more humble was well, even fashionably attired, 
he had not the same distinctive marks which characterized his companion asa 
person of class and condition. While! looked, the pile of gold before them 
had gradually melted down to some few pieces; and as they bent down their 
heads over the cards, and concerted as to their play, it was clear that by their 
less frequent ventures they were becoming more cautious. : 

** No, no,” said he who seemed the superior, ** I'll not risk it.” 

“I sav yes, yes,” muttered the other, ina deeper voice ; “ the rouge can’t go 
on forever: it has passed eleven times.’ 

‘| know,” said the former bitterly ; ‘‘and I have lost seventeen thousand 
francs.” ; 


** You have lost!" retorted the other savagely, but in the same low tone ; | 
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Am J for nothing in all this? 

* Come, come, Ulick, don’t be in a passion.” 

The name and the tone of the speaker startled me; I leaned forward ; my 
very head reeled as! looked. It was Lord Dudley de Vere and Ulick Burke 
he rush of passionate excitement that ran through me for a minute or two, to 
be thus thrown beside the two only enemies | ever had, unnerved me so far 
that I could not collect myself. Tocail them forth at once, and charge them 
with their baseness towards me, was my first rapid thought ; to dare them 
openly, and denounce them before that crowded assembly ; but from this wild 
thrill of auger I was soon turaed, as Burke's voice, elevated to a tone of pas 
sion, called out— 

** Hold! I am going to bet !” 

The banker stopped—the cards still rested in his hands. 

“T say, sir, [ will do it,” said Burke, turning to De Vere, whose cheek was 
now pale as death, and whose disordered and haggard air was increased oy his 
having torn off his cravat and opened the collar of his shirt. ‘ Jsay I wili—do 
you gainsay me '* continued he, laying on the words an accent of such con- 
temmptuos insolence that even De Vere’s eye tired at it. ** Vingt mille fraacs 
noir,” said Burke, placing his last diélec on the table ; and the words were scarce 
spoken, when the banker cried out-- 

** Nowr perd et passe.”’ 

A horrib‘e curse broke from Burke as he fixed his staring eyeballs on the 
outspread cards, and counted over the numbers to himself 

* You see, Burke,” said De Vere. 

** Don't speak to me now, d 
teeth, 

De Vere pushed back his chair, and rising, moved through the crowd to- 
wards an open window. Burke sat with his head buried between his hands for 
some seconds, and then starting up at the banker's call, cried out—** Diz mille, 
nowr !* 


“why not we ? 





n you,” said the other, with clenched 


A kind of half-suppressed laugh ran round the table, at seeing that he had 
no funds, while be stili offered to bet. He threw his eyes upon the board ; and 
then as quickly turned themon the players. One by one his dark look was bent 
on them. asif tu search out some victim for his hate; but all were hushed 
Many as reckless as himself were there—many as utterly ruimed—but not one 
80 lost to hope 

‘* Who laughed?” said he in French, while the thick veins of his forehead 
stood out like cordage ; and then, as nove answered to his challenge. he 
slowly, still scowling with the malignity of a demon. 

‘“* May I have your seat, monsieur !” said a dapper little Frenchman, with a 
smile and a bow, as Burke moved away. 

* Yes, take it,” said he, as lifting the strong chair with one hand he da shed 
it upon the floor, smashing it to pieces with a crash that shook the room. 


rose 


The crowd which made way for him to pass out, as sper dily closed again 
around the table, where the work of ruin still went forward; not a passing 
glance was turved from the board to look after the beggared gambler. 

The horrible indifference the players had shown to the sufferings of this 
wretched man so thoroughly disgusted me, that | could no longer bear even 
to look on the game; the passion of play had shown itself to me now In all its 
most repulsive forms, and [ turned with abhorrence from the table. 

My mind, agitated by a nuinber of emotions, and my heart now swelling with 
triumph ant vengeance, now filled with pity for the sake of him who had ruined 
my fortunes forever, | sat in one of the smail boxes [ have mentioned ; which, 
dimly lighted, had not yet been sought by any of the players to sup in. A 
closely drawn Curtain separate d the little place I o¢ cupied from the adjoining 
ove, where from time to time I heard the clink of 
champagne corks. At first 1 suppose d that some other solitary individual bad 
established himself there to enjoy his winnings, or brood over his losses; when 
at last I could lear the low muttering o! voices, which ere long I recognised as 
belonging to Burke and De Vere 


glasses, and the noise ol 


Burke, who evidently froin his tone and manner possessed the mastery over | 
his companion, no longer employed the insulting accents I had witnessed at the 
table; on the contrary, he condescended to flatter—affected to be delighted | 
with De Vere’s wit and sharpness ; and more than once insinuated, that with 
such an associate he cared little what tricks fortune played them ; or to use his 
own phrase, ‘they were sure to come round.” 

De Vere’s voice, which I could only hear at rare intervals, told that he had 
drank deeply ,; and that between wine and his losses, a kind of reckless des- 
peration had seized him, which gave to his manner and words a semblauce ol 
boldness which his real character lacked completely. 

When | knew that Burke and De Vere were the persons near me, I rose to 
leave the spot. The fear of playing the eaves dropper forbade my remaining ; 
but as | stood up, the mention of my own name, uttered in a tone of vengeauce 
by Burke, startied me, and I listened. 

* Yes,” said he, striking his hand upon the table, and confirming his asser- 
tion “Yes ; for himand through him my uncle lett me 
a beggar though it sha’n’t end there.’ 

« You don’t mean to have him out again ; confound him, he’s a devilish good 

Eh?” ; 
interruption, continued— 
icle how this fellow was the nephew of the ma: 

[ worked upon the old man so, that be left house 
j wandered through the country till mental irritation, acting on 
a broken frame. became fever, and then death?” 

Died—eh ! glorious nephew you are, by Jove What next!” 

* Tii tell you: I forged a letter in his handwriting to Louisa, written as il 

on his deati-bed, commanding as his last prayer that she should never see tHin- | 


with a horrible oath 


But already I have had my revenge ; 


shot—winged you already 
Burke, uuu 


ndlul of the 
*it was | that told my ui 
that seduce 


and 


1 nis own wile 


home, at 





} apologise tor it. 





ton again : or if by any accident they should meet, that she should not recog- 
nise him nor know him.” 


“* Devilish clever that : 


while age. egad, a better martingale than that you invented a 


: I say, pass the wine—red fourteen times—wasn’t it fourteen !— 
and if ut had not been for your cursed obstinacy, I’d have backed the red. 
See, fifty Naps.—one hundred—four—eight—sixteen—thirty-four—or six— 
which is it !—oh, confounded stupidity !” 

“Come, come, Dudley, better luck another time. Louisa’s eyes must have 
been too kindly bent upon you, or you'd have been more fortunate.” 

“Eh?! you think she likes me !—capital champagne that—l always thought 
she did from the first. That's what | call walking inside of Hinton. How he'll 
look—ha! ha! ha!” ‘ 
: “Yes, how he'll look,’’ echoed Burke, endeavouring to join the laugh. 
‘* But now one thing is yet wanting.” 

“You mean those despatches,” replied De Vere, suddenly; “ you always 
come back to that. Well, once for all, I say, no!” j 

‘Just hear me, Dudley ; nothing is easier—nothing incurs less risk.” 

* Less risk! what do you mean? No risk for me to steal the papers of the 
embassy, and give them to youto hand over to that scoundrel at the head of 
the secret police ; devilish green I may be, but not so green as that, Master 
Burke.” 

* Guillemain will give us forty thousand francs. Forty thousand ! with half 
that and your luck, De Vere, we'll break every banque in Paris. 1 know you 
don’t wish to marry Louisa.” r 

* No! hang it, that’s always the wind up. Keep that for the last throw— 
eh! There's heavy play there—see how silent they are.” 

“Ay; and with forty thousand francs we might join them,” said Burke, as if 
musing ; ‘* and so safely it may be done.” 

“IT say, no!” replied De Vere, resolutely. 

** What do you fear? is it me?” 

“No, not you; | believe you are true enough—your own neck will be in the 
rope, too; so you'll say nothing; but I won’t do it—pass the champagne— 
here's something so devilish blackguard in stealing a man’s papers.” 

Burke started, as if the tones of his companion's voice had stung him like 
an adder. 

‘* Have vou thought over your present condition!” said Burke, firmly ; “ you 
have nota guinea left; yourdebts in Paris, alone, to my knowledge, are 
above forty thousand franes.”’ 

“Til never pay a livre of them—damned swindlers and Jew money-lenders,” 
was the cool reply. . 

** Might net some scrupulous moralist hint there was something blackguard 
in that?” said Burke, with slow and distinct articulation. 
| “ What !”” replied De Vere; ‘* do you come here to tutor me—a low-bred 
| 
| 





horse-jockey—a spy ! take off your hands, sir, or I’li alarm the room ; let loose 
my collar.” 

**Come, come, my lord, we're both in fault,” said Burke, smothering his 
| passion with a terrific effort ; ‘‘ we, of all men, must not quarrel. Play is to 
us the air we breathe, the light we live in. Give me your hand.” 

** Allow me to draw on my glove first,” said De Vere, in a tone of incom- 
parable insolence. 

** Champagne here,’ 
minutes neither spoke. 

The clock chimed a quarter to two, and Burke started to his feet. 

‘“* T must be going,” said he, hastily ; “* I should have been at the Porte St. 
Martin by half-past one.”’ : 

** Salute the Jacobite Club, de ma part,” said De Vere, with an insulting 
| laugh, ‘* and tell them to cut everybody's throat in Paris, save old Lafitte’s ; he 
| has promised to do a bill for me inthe morning.” 
| * You'll not need his kin@ness so soon,” replied Burke, * if you are willing 
to take my advice—forty thousand francs a 

** Would he make it sixty think you !” 

‘Sixty !” said Burke, with animation; ‘* I’m not sure, but shall I say for 
| sixty you'll doit?” 

| ** No, | don’t mean that ; I was only anxious to know if these confounded 
| rigmaroles i have to copy sometimes could possibly interest any one to that 
amount.” 

Burke tried to laugh, but the hollow chuckle sounded like the gulping of a 
smothering man 

Laugh out,” said De Vere, whose voice became more and more indistinct, 
as his courage became stronger ; ‘* that muttering is so devilish like a spy— a 
rascally, Jow-bred ——.” 

A heavy blow—a half-uttered cry followed, and De Vere fell witha crash to 
the floor, his face and temples bathed with blood ; while Burke, springing to 
the door, darted down stairs, and gained the street before pursuit was thought 
of. A few of the less interested about the table assisted me to raise the fallen 
man, from whose nose and inouth the blood flowed in vorrents. He was per- 
fectly senseless, and evinced scarcely a sign of life, as we carried him down 
stairs, and placed hin in a carriage. 

** Where to!’ said the coachinan, as I stood beside the door. 

I hesitated for a second, and then said, ** No. 4, Place Vendome.” 

CHAPTER LX.—DISCLOSURE. 

I have more than once heard physicians remark the singular immunity a fool's 
scull seems to possess from the evil effects of injury, as if nature, when deny- 
ing a governing faculty, had, in kind compensation, imparted a triple thickness 
to the bead thus exposed. It is well known how among the educated and 
thinking classes, mauy maladies are fatal, which are comparatively innocuous 
among those whose hands alone are called on to labour. A very ingenious 
| theory might be spun from this fact, to the maniest self gratulation of fox 
hunters, sailors, gentlemen who assault the new police, tithe proctors, and 
others ,; forthe present [ have no further use forthe remark, than as it bore 
upon the head-piece of Lord Dudley de Vere, whose adinirable developments 
had received little or no damage froin the rode assault of his companion 
When he awoke the next morning he was only aware that something unusual 
had occurred; and gradually by “ trying back” in his sensations, he remem- 
bered every particle that took place—had the clarest recollection of the 
** run upon red’’—knew the number of bottles of chainpagne he had partaken 
of, and was only puzzled by one thing—what could possibly have suggested 
the courage with which he confronted Burke, and the hardihvod that led him 
to insult hin. 

As to any awkwardness at being brought home tothe house of the person 
he had himself so ill treated, he never felt anything approaching to it ; the ex- 
tent of Nis reasoning on this point only went to his satisfaction, that ** some 
| one” took care of him, aud that he was not left to he on the floor of the * sa- 
} oon.” 
| This admirable philosophy of his served in a great measure to relieve me 
from the constraint I felt in presening myself before him, and soon put me 
perfectly at my ease in our interview. After learning that, except some head- 
aching sensations, the only inconvenience he experience d was an inconquerable 
thirst, [ touched slightly on the cause of his misfortune. when, what was my 
astoulshment to discern that he not only did not entertain a particle of ill-will 
towards the man who had so brutally ill-treated him, but actually grew warm 
in his panegyric of Burke's consummate skill and address at play—such quali- 
ties in his estimation being well worthy to coverany small blemishes of villany 
his character might suller under. 

** | say, don’t you thik Burke a devilish sharp fellow ? he’s up to everything, 
and so coo! ‘ not last night though: no, by Jove ! he lest temper co:mpletely. 
[ shall be marked with that knock,eh! Damn me, it was too bad; he must 
You know he was drunk, and somehow he was all wrong 
"and such a run— 
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ny 


the whole evening ; he wouldn’tlet me back the ‘ rouge, 
you saw that, | suppose.” 

I assented with a nod, for I still hesitated how far I should communicate to 
him my knowledge of Burke's villany towards myself 

‘* By-the by, it's rather awkward my being here; you know your people have 


|eut me: don't you think [ might get acab to bring me overto the Rue 


D’ Alger?” 

There was something which touched me in the simplicity of this remark, and 
[ proceeded to assure him that any former impressions of my friends would 
not be remembered against him at that moment. 

“Oh! that I’m sure of. No one ever thinks it worth while to bear malice 
against a poordevil like me; but if I'd have backed the red ——” 

sa Colonel O'Grady is in the drawing room,” said a servant ina low voice to 
me at this instant; and leaving Lord Dudley to speculate on the contingencies 
of his having * backed the red,”’ I joined my friend, whom I had not seen on 
the previous day. 

We were alone, and in ten minutes I explained to him the entire discovery ] 
had fallen upon, concealing only my affection for Louisa Bellew, which I could 
uot bring myself even to allude to. 

* | see,” said Phil, when | concluded—*' I see you are half disposed to for- 
rive De Vere ail bis rascality. Now, what a different estimate we take of 
nen ; perhaps—I can't say—it is because I’m an Irishman—but I lean to the 
bold faced villain Burke ; the miserable, contemptible weakness of the one is 
far more intolerableto me than the ruftian etirontery of the other Don’t for- 
get the lesson I gave you many a year ago: a fool is always a blackguard 
Now, if that fellow could see his companion this minute, there Is not a circu 
stance he has noiiced here that he would not re ail, if 1t bore to your disadvan- 
Untouched by your kindness to him, he would sell you, ay, to the very 
man you saved him froin But after all, whathave we todo with him! Our 
first point is Lo rescue this poor girl's name from be ing ever mixed with his , 
anything further is of course out of the question. ‘Lhe Rooneys are going 


lave. 


said Burke, to the waiter, as he passed, and for some 


back—I saw Paul this morning—‘ the Cruiskeen Lawn’ has been their rain— 
all the Irish officers who had taken Madame de Roni for an illustrious stranger 
have found out the true scent ; and so many distinguished persons are involved 
in the ridicule of their parties, that the old chef de police, my friend, has sent 
_them a private order to leave Paris in a week. Paul isin raptures at it—he has 


spent eighteen thousand in two months—detects the place—is dying to be 
| back in Dub!in—and swears that except one Cossack officer he has’nt met a 
| pleasant fellow since he came abroad.”’ 

|  ** And Mrs. Paul !” 

* Oh! the old story. I put Guillemain up to it, and he has hinted that the 
Empress of Russia has heard of the Czar’s attentions—that there’s the devil 
to pay in St. Petersburgh—and that if she doesn’t manage to steal out of Pa- 
ris slyly, some cunfounded boyard or other will slip a sack over her head and 
carry her off to Tobolsk. Elizabeth and the Exiles has formed a part of her 
reading, and Madame de Roni will dream every night of the knout till she 
reaches her dear native land. But now to business. 1, too, have my discove- 
ries since we met. De Vere’s high play has been a matter of surprise to all 
who know him. I have found out his secret-—be plays with forged billets de 
banguce” 

“And has the wretched fellow gone so far as this?” ” 

** He doesn’t know it—he believes that the money is the proceeds of bills he 
has given to Burke, who affects to get them discounted., See here—here are 
4 handful of their notes-—Guillemain knows all, and retains the secret as a hold 
over Burke, whose honesty to himself he already suspects. If he catch him 
tripping <a 

* Then 43 

“Why, then the galleys for life. Such is the system—a villain with them 
is worthless if his life isn’t at their disposal—Satan's bond completely—all, all. 
But show me De Vere’s room, and leave me alune with him for half an hour. 
Let us then meet at my hotel, and concert future measures.” 

Having left O'Grady with De Vere, I walked out upon the boulevards, my 
head full of the extraordinary facts so suddenly thronging one upon the other. 
A dash of hope, that for many a day had not visited me, was now mingled 
through all my meditations, and I began to think that there was yet a chance of 
happiness for me. 

1 had not gone many paces'when an arm was thrust into mine, and a hearty 
chuckling laugh at the surprise rang in my ear. I turned—it was Mr. Paul 
Rooney, taking his morning's promenade of Paris, and now on his way home 
with an enormous bouquet for madame, which she had taught him to present to 
her each day on her appearing in the drawing-room. 

“Ah! captain, the very man I wanted. We haven’t had a moment to our- 
selves since your arriyal. You must come and take a bit of dinner with us to- 
day—thank heaven we've no company. Ihave aleg of pork, smuggled into 
the house as if it wasa bale of goods from Alexandria. Nobody knows of it 
but myself and Tim.” 

“Tim! why, have you brought Tim to Paris?” 

* Hush !"’ said he ina low cautious voice ; “I'd be ruined entirely if ma- 
/ dame wasto find him out. Tim is dressed like a Tartar, and stands in the 
hall; and Mrs. Rooney believes that he never heard of a civil bill in his life. 
But here we are.” 

So saying, he opened a small wicket with a latch key, and led me into a large 
and well-trimmed garden, across which we walked at a rapid pace; Paul spe- 
culating from the closed shutters of his wife’s room that he needed not have 
| hurried home so fast. 

‘She's not down yet—one o'clock as I’m a sinner. 
down in the library ; ill join you presently.” 

Scarcely had Paul leit the room, when | began to think over the awkward- 
ness of my position snould [ meet Miss Bellew ; what course to follow under 
the circumstances | knew not ; when just at the moment the door opened, and 
she entered. Not perceiving me, as I stood in a deep window recess, she 
drew a chair to the tire and sat down. I hardly ventured to breathe—I felt 
like one who had no right to obtrude himself there, and had become, as it were, 
aspy upon her. A loog drawn breath burst from me; she started up; I 
moved slightly forward, and stood beiore her. She leaned her hand upon the 
arm of the chair for support, her cheek grew deadiy pale; and a tremulous 
quiver shouk her lip. 

‘Mr. Hinton,” she began; and then, as if the very sound of her voice had 
terrified her, she paused. ‘*Mr. Hinton,’’ resumed she, ** f am sure—nay, | 
know—if you were aware of the reasons of my conduct towards you, you 
would not only acquit me of all blame, but spare me the pain of our ever meet- 
Ing.’ 

**T know them—I do know them,’ 
dered,” 

* No, you do not, cannot know what I mean,” interrupted she. 
cret between my own heart and one who is now no more.” 

The last words fell from her one by one, while a single tear rolled from her 
eyelid, and trickled along her cheek 

“** Yes, ves, Louisa, | do know it—I know all: a chance has told me how 
your dear father s name has been used to banish me for ever from your sight— 
how a forgery of lis hand-writing 

* Whae! whe eonld have told you what my father’s last note contained 1” 

** He who wrote it confessed it in my hearing— Ulick Burke: nay, | cau even 
repeat the words - But as | spoke, a violent trembling sejzed her, her 
lips became bloodless, she tottered, and sank upon the chair. I had only time 
to spring forward and catch her in my arms, and her head tell heavily back, and 
dropped on my shoulder 

| cannot, if | would, repeat the words which, in all the warm eloquence of 
‘affection | spoke. | could mark by her heightened colour that the life's blood 
again coursed freely in her veins ; and could see that she heard me. I told her 
how through every hardship and suffering, in all the sorrow of disappointed am- 
buon, in the long hours of captivity, my heart had ever turned to her: and 
then, when we did meet, to see her changed ! 

“ But you do vot blame—you cannot blame me, if I believed—” 

“No, if you tell me now that but for this falsehood you have not altered— 
that your heart is stil as much my own as I once thought it.” 

A faint smile played on her lips as her eyes were turned upon me ; while 
ner voice 

** And do you sull love me? 

I pressed ber hand to my lips in rapture, when suddenly the door opened, and 
Paul Rooney rushed in. 

** Another candidate for the leg of Eh? what's this?" sa‘d he, as 
[rose and advanced to meet him. While Louisa, blushing deeply, buried her 
bead in her hand; and then starting up, left the room. 

* Capiain, captain,” said Paul gravely, “ what does this meant Do you 
suppose that because there is some ditlerence in our rank in life, that you are 
privileged to insult one who is under my protection ! Is it because you are the 
guardsman, and | the attorney, that you have dared to take a hiverty here, which 

in your own walk you couldn't venture on?” 

* My dear Mr. Rooney, you mistake me sadly.” 

“If | do not mistake you, I'll put a hole in your body, as sure as my name's 
Paul,’ was the quick reply. 

“ You do, then, and wrong me to boot. Ihave been long and ardently at- 
tached to Miss Bellew. From the hour I met her at your house, | loved her. 
It is the first time we have met since our long separation ; I determined it should 
not be lost I've asked her to be my wife.” 

* You have! And what does she say?” 

‘* She has consented.” 

“ Rum-ti-iddity, iddity,” said Paul, snapping his fingers, and capering about 
the room like a man deranged. ‘ Give me your hand, my buck. I'd rather 
draw the settlements, so help me, than I'd see the warrant to make me master 
of the rolls. Who'd say there isn't luck ina leg of pork? She's a darling 
girl; and beautiful as she is, her looks isn’t the best of her—an angel, as sure 
Aud look here,”—here he dropped his voice,—*“‘ seven thousand a 
year, that may be made nme. Hennessy’s farm is out of lease in October ; 
and the Cluangolf estate is let at ten shillings an acre. Hurroo! maybe | 
won't be drunk to-night; and bad luck to the Cossack, Tartar, Bohemian, 
or any other blackguard I'll let into the house this day or night. Sworn, my 
ord. 

After some little discussion, it was arranged that if Louisa would give her 
consent to the arrangement, the marriage should take place before the Rooneys 
left Paris. Meanwhile, Paul agreed with me in keeping the whole matter a 
perfect secret from everybody, Mrs. Rooney herself included. Our arrange- 
ments were scarcely concluded when O'Grady appeared. Having waited for 
me some time at his hotel, he had set out im search of me. 

“i'm your man to-dey, Paul,” said he. ‘* You got my note, I suppose ? 

* All right,” said Mr. Roouev, whose double secret of the marriage and the 
leg of pork seemed almost too much for him to bear. 

* | suppose I may tell Phil,” said | in a whisper. 
said Paul as we left the house, and I took O’Grady’s arm 








Come along and sit 
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said I passionately ; “ I have been slan- 


“Tt is a se- 











Inutterea-— 
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as I'm here. 


** No one else,” 
Jown the street. 

* Well, | have frightened De Vere to some purpose,” said O'Grady. “ He 
has made a full contession about Burke, who was even a deeper villain than we 
supposed. What do you think '—he has been the spy of the Bonapartist fac- 
tiou all this time, and selling old Gutllemain as re gularly as the others. To 
indulge his passion for play, he received the pay of tour diflerent partes, whom 
he pitted against each other exactly as he saw proper. Consummate, clever 
scuundre!'! he pad to deal with men whuse whole lives are passed in the very 
practice of every chicanery and deceit, and yet he has jockeyed them vil! What 





a sad thing to think that abilities aud knowledge of mankind should be prosti- 
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tuted to the lowest and most debasing uses ; and that the sole tendency of ta- 
Jent should be to dishonour and disgrace its possessor! Some of his manu- 
factured despatches were masterpieces of cleverness.” 

“ Weil, where is he now? Stillin Paris?” ’ 

«No. The moment he had so far forgotten himself as to strike De Vere, 
he forged a passport, and returned to London, carrying with him hosts of papers 
of the French authorities, which to our Foreign Office will be very acceptable. 
De Vere meanwhile feels quite at his ease. He was always afraid of his com- 
anion, yet can’t forgive him his last indignity.” 
~ “No! a blow!” 

“Not at all; you mistake—his regrets have a different origin. It is for not 
backing the ‘rouge’ that he is inexorable towards him. Besides, he is under | 
the impression that all these confessions he has been making, establish for him a | 
kind of moral insolvency act, by which he is to come forth irresponsible for the | 
past and quite ready to contract new debts for the future. At this moment 
his greatest point of doubt consists in whether he should marry your cousin 
Lady Julia or Miss Bellew; for, in his own phrase, ‘he must do something 
that way to come round.’” 

«[mpudent scoundrel !”’ 

‘- Fact, | assure you: and so easy, so unaffected, so free from embarrass- 
ment of any kind is he, that I am really quite a convert to this modern school 
of good manners, when associating with even such as Burke conveys no feel- 
ing of shame or discomfort. More than could be said some forty years ago, | 
fancy.” 

It was the hour of my mother’s morning reception, and we found the draw- 
ing-room, crowded with loungers and fashionable idlers, discussing the news of 
the day, and above all the Ron: fete—the extraordinary finale to which gave 
rise to a hundred conjectures ; some asserting that Monsieur de Roni’s song 
was a violent pasquinade against the Emperor Alexander. Others, equally 
well informed, alleging it was the concerted signal for a general massacre vt 
the allies, which was to have begun at the same moment in the Rue Mont- 
martre. ‘She is a Bonapartist—a Legitimiste—a Neapolitane—an Anver- 
soise,”’ contended one after another; my only fear being that some one would 
enlighten the party by saying she was’ the wife of an Ish attorney. All| 
agreed, however, she was * bven mauvais ton ;”’ that her fete was, with all its 
magnificence, any thing but select; her supper superb, but tuo crowded by 
halt; and, in fact, that Madame Roni had enjoyed the pleasure of ruining her- 
self to very little other purpose than that of being generally ridiculed and | 
laughed at. | 

* And this niece, or ward, or whatever it is—whocan tell any thing of | 
her ?’’ said my mother. 

¥ ’ , * . } _| 

“‘ Ah pardieu ! she’s very handsome,” said Grammont, with a malicious 
smile. | 

‘* Perfect,” said another, ‘‘ quite perfect ; buta littlke—a very little too grace- | 
ful. Don’t you think so!” 

“Why, what do you mean?” said Lady Charlotte, as her eyes sparkled | 
with animation at the thought of a secret. | 
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** Nothing,” replied the last speaker, carelessly, “‘except that one always 
detects the * danseuse :’ she was thinner when I saw her at Naples.” 

I whispered one word—but one—in his ear, and his face became purple with | 
shame and confusion | 

‘Eb, what is it!’ said my mother, eagerly. ‘John knows something of | 
hertoo. John, dearest, let us hearit.” 

**T am in your Jadyship’s debt as regards one secret,” said O'Grady, inter- | 
rupting, ‘* perhaps | may be permitted to pay it on this occasion. 
question Is the daughter of an Irish baronet, the descendant of a family as old | 
as any of those who now hear me. That baronet would have been a peer ot | 
the realm, had he consented to vote once—but once with the minister, on a 
juestion where his conscience told him to oppose him ; his refusal was repaid | 
bv neglect ; others were promoted to rank and honours before him: but the | 
frown ef a minister could neither take away the esteem of his country, nor his 
own self-respect. He is now dead; but his daughteris the worthy inherit 
or of his virtues and hisname: pernaps I might interest the present company 
2s much in her favour by adding, she possesses something like eight thousand 
per annum 

* Two hundred thousand livres de rent!’ said Grammont, smacking his 


ips with astonishment, and perfectly inse nsible to the tone of mocke ry in which | 


©'Grady’s last words were spoken 
“* And you are sure of all this!"’ said my mother. 
O’Grady bowed deeply, but without speaking, while his features assumed 
an expresiun of severe determination I had never witvessed before. I could 
mot help remarking, that amid the dismay 


The lady in | 


| to retract your words as shamefully as you have boldly said them. 
| know this gentleman ! 


She Alvton. 


ning devices by which he had circumvented opposing lawyers and obtained 
verdicts in almost hopeless cases, however I might have relished another time, 
I now listened to without interest, or heard without undertaking. 

‘Towards ten o'clock I received more than one hint from O'Grady that we 
had promised to take tea at the Place Vendome; while I myself was ma- 
neuvring to find out, if we were to adjourn for coffee, what prospect there 
might be of seeing Louisa Bellew in the drawing-room. 

It was in that dusky twilight we sat, which somehow seems so suited to the 
quiet enjoyment of one’s claret with a small and chosen party ; where intima- 
cy prevails sutliciently to make conversation more a thing of choice than neces: 
sity ; where each man can follow out his own path in thought, and only let his 
neighbour have a peep here and there into his dreamings, where some vista 
opens, or some bold prospect stretches away : next to the blazing fire of a 
winter’s hearth, this 1s the pleasantest thing I know of. Thus was it—when 
the door opened, and a dusky outline of a figure appeared at the entrance. 

“Is Master Phil here?” said a cranky voice there was no mistaking as Mr. 
Delany’s. 

“Yes, Corny. What's wrong ?—any thing new ?” 

** Where's the captain !” said he in the same tone. 

‘I'm here, Corny,” said I. 

‘Well; there’s them looking for you without,” said he, “ that’ill maybe 
surprise you, pleasant as you are now.” 

A detestable effort at a laugh here brought on a fit of coughing that lasted a 
couple of minutes. 

** Who is it!” said I. ** Where are they ?” 

A significant gesture with his thumb over his shoulder was the only reply to 
my question, while he barked out—*' Don’t you see me coughing the insides 
out o’ me?” 

I started up,and—without attending to Paul’s suggestion to bring my friends 
in, or O’Grady’s advice to be cautious if it were Burke—hurried outside, where 
a servant of the house was in waiting to conduct me. 

* Two gentlemen in the drawing-room, sir,”’ said he, as he preceded me 
down the corridor. 

The next instant the door opened, and I saw my father, accompanied by an- 
other person, who, being wrapt up in travelling equipment, I could not re- 
cognize. 

**My dear Father!” said I, rushing towards him; when suddenly I stooped 
short, as I perceived that, instead of the affectionate welcome | looked for, 
he had crossed his hands ebehind his back, and fixed on me a look of stern dis- 
pleasure. 

“ What does this mean?” said I, in amazement; ‘it was not thus I ex- 
pected was 

** ft was not thus I hoped to have received my son,” said he resolutely, “after 
a long and eventful separation. But this is too painful to endure longer. An- 


| swer me, and with the same truth | have always found in you—Is there a young 


lady in this house called Miss Bellew ?” 

* Yes, sir,” said I, as a cold perspiration broke over me, and I could scarcely 
support myself. 

** Did you make her acquaintance in Ireland ?” 

‘Tine; sis.” 

* Did you at that time, use every effort to win her affections, and give her to 
understand that she had yours?” 

* Yes, sir,” said I, more faintly than before; for already some horrible 
doubt was creeping on my mind. . 

* And have you now, sr,” continued he, in a voice elevated to a higher 
pitch—" have you now, sir, when a prospect of a richer alliance presents itself, 
dishonoured yourself and my name by deserting the girl whose affections you 
have so gained 

* No, sir—that is untrue.” 

“Stop, young man! Ihave one at hand this moment who may compel you 
Do you 
ts 

* Father Loftus!’ said J, starting back with astonishment, as the good priest 
unfolded ahuge comforter from his throat, and stood forth. 

‘Yes, mdeed—no other,” said he, in a voice of great sadness ; “ and sorry 
ain I to see you this way.” 

* You, surely, my dear friend,” sa d I—** You cannot believe thus harshly of 
me !”’ : 

* Tf it wasn’t for your handwriting, I'd not have believed the pope of Rome,” 
was his reply, as he wiped his eyes. *‘* But there it is.” 

So saying, he handed to ime, with trembling fingers, a letter, bearing the 


such an announcement created | Paris post-mark. 
amid that gossipping and calumnious assembly, my cousin Julia’s eyes shone | 


I tore itopen, and found it was written in my own name, and address- 


r sa : ; : 
with an added lustre, and her whole face beamed with a look of proud and ex- | ed to Father Loftus, informing him of my deep regret that, having discovered 


alted beauty. 

This was now the time to tell O'Grady my secret; and, drawing him to- 
wards a window, I said— ; ; 

** Phil, | ean wait no longer, vou must hear it. I’m going to be married.” 

The words had not left my lips, when O'Grady started back, his face pale 
like a corpse, and his whole frame trembling with eagerness. By a vivientef- 
fort, however, he rallied; and as he clutched my arm with his fingers, he 
said, 

‘I must be going : these good people have made me forget an appointment 
Male my respectful homage to her ladyship—and the bride. 1 shall see you 
before | leave.” 

**Leave! why, where are you thinking of going ? 

“ To India.”’ 

“To India!’ said Julia, starting round as he spoke. 

“To India!” said I, m amazement. 

He nodded, and, turning quickly round, left the room 


| 
I hastened atter him with ali my speed, and, dashing down stairs, was making | 


arthe porte cochere, when a shadow beside the doorway caught my eye. | 
stopped = [t was O'Grady: he was leaning against the wall, his head buried 
in his hands. A horrible doubt shot through my heart; I dared not dwell 
upon it, but, rushing towards him, [ called him by his name. He turned 
juickly round, while a fierce, wild look glistened in his eyes 

“ Not now, Hinton; not now,” said he, motioning me away with his hand ; 
and then, as acold shudder passed over him, he drew his hand across his face, 
and added, in a lower tone, *‘ I] never thought to have betrayed myself thus. 
<rood-by, my dear fellow, good-by! It were better we should'nt meet again.”’ 

**My dearest, best friend! I never dreamed that the brightest hour of my 
ife was to throw this gloom over your heart.” 


“Yes, Jack,” said he, in a voice low and broken, “ from the first hour T saw | 


her I loved her. 
house 6 
“In my father’s house! What do you mean 
«« When in London, I speak of—when I joined first. 
“*My cousin !”’ 
“* Yes, Lady Julia. 
remember her as cousin 
« Call her wife! My dear boy, you're raving. 
“What! is it Miss Bellew you are to marry !” 
«« To be sure +s 
But I could not finish the sentence, as he fell upon my shoulder, and his 
strong frame was convulsed with emotion. In an instant, however, | tore my- 
self away ; and calling out, ** Wait for me, O'Grady!” rushed up stairs. | 
peeped hastily mto the drawing-room, and then hurrying along a corridor, 
opened a door at the end. The blinds of the windows were down, and the 
room so dark that | could scarcely perceive if any one were there, had not my 
steps been guided by a low sub which I heard issue from the end of the sofa 
«+ Julia,” said I, rushing forward, ** Julia, my dearest cousin! this is no time 
te deceive ourselves: he loves you—loved you from the first hour he met you 
Let me have but one word. Can he—dare he hope that you are not indifferent 
to hin? Let him but see you—but speak to you. Believe me, you have 
and you will have broken it, 


‘The cold manner she maintained towards me at your father’s 





oD 


Your cousin 





Are you so impatient to call her wife, that you will not 


ps5 


} 


It’s Louisa Bellew.” 





bent a heart as proud and haughty as your own ; 
if you refuse him. There, dearest gir! !——Thanks—my heart’s thanks for 
that !” 

The slightest pressure of her taper fingers sent a thrill through me, as | 
sprang up and dashed down the stairs. In an instant I had seized O’Grady’s 
arm, and the next momeut whispered in his ear— 

** You’ve won her!” 


CHAPTER LXI.——-NEW ARRIVALS 


| the unhappy circumstance of her m»ther’s conduct, I was obliged to relinquish 
all thoughts of an alliance with Miss Bellew’s family, whose connection with 
iy own had been so productive ot heavy misfortune. This also contained 


| an open note, to be handed by the priest, to Miss Bellew, in which | was made 


| formally to renounce her hand, for reasons in the possession of Father 
Loftus. 

In a second the truth flashed across me, from whom this plot proceeded ; and 
scarcely permitting myself time to read the letter through, I called out— 

* Thisis a forgery! 1 never wrote it—never sa it before.” 

“What!” said my father, starting round, and fixing his eye on the priest. 

“You never wrote 1!"’ echoed Father Tom. ‘* Do you say so! Is that 
your word asa gentleman !”’ ; . 
| ‘Ttis,” said i firmly. ** This day—this very day, | have asked Miss Bel- 
| lew to be my wife, and she has consented.” ~ 
| Before my father could seize my hand, the good priest had thrown his aris 

round my neck, and given me an embrace a bear might have envied. The 
scene that followed | cannot describe. My poor father quite overpowered, sat 
down upon achair, holding my band within both his; while Father Tom bus- 
tled about the room, looking into all the glass and china ornaments for some- 
thing to drink, as his mouth, he said, was like a lime-burner’s hat. The hon- 
est jellow, it appeared, on receiving the letters sigued with my name, left his 
| home the same night, and travelled with all speed 1o London, where he found 

my father juston the eve of leaving for Paris. Very little persuasion was ne- 

cessary to induce him to continue his journey further. On their arrival at Pa- 

ris, they had gone to O'Grady’s hotel, where securing Corny’s services, they 

lost not a moment in tracking me out in the manner | have mentioned. 

O’Grady’s surprise was little inferior to my own, as I introduced General 

| Hinton and Father Loftus ; but as to Mr. Rooney, he actually believed the 
whole to be adream, and even when candles were brought, and he had taken a 
patient survey of the priest, he was far from crediting that my parent was not 


| performed by deputy, till my father’s tact and manner convinced hin of his 
| mistake. 


While the priest was recounting some circumstances of his journey, I took 
occasion to tell my father of O'Grady’s intentions regarding Julia, which with 
all the warmth of his nature he at once responded to ; and touching his glass 
gaily with Phil's, merely added—* with my best wishes.’’ Poor O'Grady 
caught up the meaning at once, and grasped his hand with enthusiasm, while 
the tears started to his eyes. 

| It would lead me too far—and perhaps where the good-nature of my reader 
might not follow me—were | to speak more of that happy evening. It is 
enough to say, that Father Loftus won every moment on my father, who also 
was delighted with the hearty raciness of honest Paul. Their stories of plea- 
saniry and fun—so new to him—were poured forth with profusion ; and a party, 
every member of which were more disposed to like each other, and be pleased, 
never inet together 

I inyself, however, was not without my feelings of impatience to reach the 
drawing-room, which I took the first favourable opportunity of etlecting ; only 
then perceiving that O'Grady had anticipated me, having stolen away some 
time before 

CHAPTER LXII.—CONCLUSION. 

It would be even more wearisome to my reader, than the fact was worrying 
to myself, were I to recount the steps by which my father communicated to 
Lady Charlotte the intended marriages, and finally obtained her consent to 
both. Forvunately, for some time previous she had been getting tired of Paris, 
ind was soon brought to suppose hat these little family arrangements were as 
much ** got up” to afford her an agreeable surprise, and a healthful stimulant 
to her weak nerves, as for any other cause whatever. With Mrs. Rooney, on 
the other hand, there was considerable difficulty. ‘The holy alliance she had 


Mr Paul Rooney’s secret was destined to be inviolable, as regarded his leg | co itracted with the sovereigns, had suggested so much of grandeur to her ex- 
of pork ; for Madame de Roni, either from chagrin or fatigue, did not leave her p€ctations, that she dreamed of nothing but archdukes and counts of the em- 


room the entire day; Miss Bellew declined joining us, 


to render us either social or conversational. It is true, the wine circulated 


and we sat down, a 
party of three, each wrapped up in his own happiness in a degree far too great 


pire ; and was at first quite inexorable at the bare idea of the * mesallrance”’ 
t A chance decided what resisted every species of ar- 


that awaited her ward. 
gument. Corny Delany, who had been sent with a note to Mr. Rooney, hap- 


briskly, we nodded pleasantly now and then to each other ; but all our efforts to | pened to be waiting in the hall while Mrs. Rooney passed out to her carriage, 
talk led to so many blunders and cross answers, that we scarcely ventured on | escorted by the * Tartar’ of whom we have already made mention. Mrs 


more than a chance phrase, or a good-humoured smile. There were certainly 
several barriers in the way of our complete happiness, in the innumerable pre- 
judices of my lady mother, who would be equally averse to O'Grady’s project 
as to my own; but now was not the time to speculate on these; and we 
wrapped ourselves up in the glorious anticipation of our success, and cared 
intle for such sources of opposition as might now arise. 
tered into a long and doubtless very accurate statement of the Bellew property, 
to which, | confess, { paid little attention, save when the name of Louisa oc- 
carred, which momentarily aroused me from my dreaminess 
siratagems by which he had gained his points with Galway juries—all the cun- 


Meanwhile, Paul en- | 


All the wily | 


Rooney was communicatimg her orders to her bearded attendant, by a code of 
signals on her fingers, when Corny, who watched the proceeding with increas- 
ing impatience, exclaimed— 

* Arrah, can’t you teil the man what you want! Sure, though you have 
him dressed like a wild baste, he doesn’t forget English.” 

“Tt isa Tartar!” said Mrs. Rooney with a contemptuous sneer at Corny, 
and a forbidding wave of her hand ordaining silence. 

* A Tarther! Oh, blessed Timothy, there’s a name for one that comes of 
dacent people. He’sa country Carlow man, and well known he is in the same 
| parts. Many a writ he served—eh, Tim?” 


| 


December 24, 


“Tim !” said Mrs. Rooney in horror, as she beheld her wild-looking friend 
grin from ear to ear, with a most fearful significance of what he heard. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault, ma’am, at all,” said the Tartar with a very Dublin ac- 
cent in the words—* it was the master made me.” 

What further explanation Tim might have afforded, it is difficult to say, for 
Mrs. Rooney’s nerves had received too severe and too sudden ashock. A 
horrible fear lest all the kingly and royal personages by whom she had been 
for some weeks surrounded might only turn out to be Carlow men, or some- 
thing as unsubstantial, beset her—a dreadful unbelief of every thing and every 
body seized upon her, and, quite overcome, she fainted. O'Grady, who hap- 
pened to come up at the instant, learned the whole secret at once, and with his 
wonted readiness resolved to profit by it. Mrs. Paul returned to the drawing- 
room, and ere half an hour was fully persuaded that General Hinton was about 
to return to Ireland as commander of the forces, the alliance was, on the whole, 
not so deplorable as she had feared. 

To reconcile so many conflicting interests, to conciliate so many totally op- 
posite characters, was a work I should completely have failed in without O'Gra- 
dy’s assistance. He, however, entered upon it con amore ; and under his aus- 
pices, not only did Lady Charlotte receive the visits of Father Tom Loftus, 
but Mr. Paul became actually a favourite with my cousin Julia ; and finally, 
the grand catastrophe of the drama was accomplished ; and my lady mother 
proceeded in all state to wait on Mrs. Rooney herself, who, whatever her pre- 
vious pretensions, was so awed by the condescension of her ladyship’s manner 
that she actually struck her colours at the first broadside. 

Weddings are stupid in reality, but on paper they are detestable, Not even 
the Morning Post can give them a touch of interest. I shall not, then ,trouble 
my reader with any narrative of white satin and orange-flowers, bouquets, 
break-fasts, and Bishop Luscombe ; neither shall I entertain him with the arti- 
cle in the French Feuwilleton, as to which ef the two brides was the more strict- 
ly beautiful, and which more lovely. 

Having introduced my reader to certain acquaintances—some of them rather 
equivocal ones, | confess—I ought pe:haps to add a word of their future for- 
tunes. 

Mr. Ulick Burke escaped to America, where, by the exercise of his abilities 
and natural sharpness, he accumulated a large fortune. 

Of Lord Dudley de Vere I only know that he has lived long enough, if not 
to benefit by experience, to take advantage of Lord Brougham’s change in the 
law of imprisonment for debt. | saw his name ina late number of The Times, 
with a debt of some fifteen thousand annexed to it, against which his available 
property was eleven pounds odd shillings. 

Father Loftus sleeps in Murranakilty. No stone marks his resting-place : 
but not a peasant’s foot, for many a mile round, has not pressed the little path- 
way that leads to his grave, to offer up a prayer for a good man, and a friend to 
the poor. 

Tipperary Joe is to be met on the Kilkenny road. His old red coat, now 
nearly russet colour, is torn and ragged ; the top-boots have given place to 
bare legs, as well tanned as their predecessors ; but his merry voice and cheer- 
ful “ Tallyho!”’ are still as rich as of yore, and his heart, poor fellow ! as light 
as ever it was. 

Corny Delany is the amiable proprietor of a hotel in the neighbourhood of 
Castlebar, where his habitual courtesy and amenity are as conspicuous as of 
yore. He has requested me to take this opportunity of recommending his es- 
tablishment to the * Haythens and Turks” that yearly perform tours in his vi- 
cinity. 

The Rooneys live, and are as hospitable as ever. I dare not venture to give 
their address, lest you should take advantage of the information. 

O'Grady and his wife are now at Malta. 

Jack Hinton and his are, as they have every right to be— 

Your very grateful and obedient Servants. 


ENVOY. 





My pear Frirnps— 

You must often have witnessed in the half-hour which preludes departure 
from a dinner-party, the species of quiet bustle leave-taking produces. The 
low-voiced announcement of Mr. Somebody's carriage—the whispered good- 
night, the bow, the slide, the half-pressed finger, and he is gone. Another and 
another succeed him, and the few who linger on turn ever towards the opening 
door, and while they affect to seem at ease, are cursing their coachman and 
wondering at the delay. 

The position of the host on such an occasion, is precisely that of the author 
at the close of a volume: the same doubts are his, whether the entertainment 
he has provided has pleased his guests ; whether the persons he has introduced 
to each other are mutually satisfied ;—and, finally, the same solitude which 
visits him who “treads alone some banqvet-hall deserted,” settles down upon 
the weary writer, who watches one by one the spirits he has conjured up depart 
forever; and, worse still, sees the tie snapped that for so long a period has 
bound him to his readers, and while they have turned to other and newer sour- 
ces of amusement, he is left to brood over the time when they walked together, 
and his voice was heard amongst them. 

Like all who look back, he sees how much better he could have done, were 
he again to live over the past He regrets many an opportunity of interesting 
you lost forever—many an occasion to amuse which may never occur again. It 
is thus that somehow—insensibly, I believe—a kind of sadness creeps over 
one at the end of a volume: misgivings as to success, mingle with sorrows for 
the loss of our accustomed studies; and, altogether, the author is little to be 
envied, who, having enjoyed your sympathy and good wishes for twelve months, 
finds himself at last at the close of the year—at the limit of your kindness, 
and obliged to say ‘* Good-bye !”’ even though it condemns him to solitude. 

I did wish, before parting with you at this season, to justify myself before 
vou, for certain things which my critics have laid to my charge ; but, on se- 
cond thoughts, I have deemed it better to say nothing, lest, by my defence 
against manslaughter, a new indictment should be framed, and convict me of 
murder. 

Such is the simple truth. The faults—the very great faults of my book I 
am as well aware of, as I feel myself unable to correct them. But, in justice 
to my monitors, I must say, that they have less often taken me up when trip- 
ping, than when I stood erect upon good and firm ground. Yet, let me be 
grateful for ail their kindness, which, for critics, is certainly long-lived, and 
that I may still continue for a season to enjoy their countenance and yours, is, 
the most sincere desire of Your very devoted servant, 

HARRY LORREQUER. 

P. S—A bashful friend desires an introduction to you. May 1 present 
‘ Tom Burke, of ours ?” H. L 


END OF JACK HINTON. 





A NIGHT AT BERLIN UNDER THE LATE REIGN. 
FROM THE NOCTUARY OF A NOTABLE. 

“Sir! Sir !"—* Did I not tell you not to disturb me ull the last moment ” 
—*‘But it is the last moment, sir!’ said Wendel, my servant, with an empha- 
$8 as though he were announcing the last hour of the world. 

At the words, J arose frum the sofa, for I had been sadly fatigued by the 
morning's chase, and looking out of my window upon the Linden (my lodgings 
were in the Veron: Palais,) | beheld that it was already—dark ! was [ going tu 
ray '—no, light! light!—one continuous blaze, steady lights and racing me- 
teors; and—but there is po time to lose. ‘ Wendel! Wendel!” and tna gf 
ment | was enveloped in my furred pelisse, and standing under the portico 0 
the palace. 

Before me was my sledge, my beautiful greys shaking the silvery bells that 
adorned their arching necks. One glance up and down the Linden, and, in flit- 
ung motion, I beheld a continuous train of sladges (mostly four-in hand), racing 
along its stately avenues, while by their sides prancea outriders, bearing torche. 
At intervals, bands of music, stationed along the street, saluted the gay revel- 
ers as they passed ; and from near and far—a running accompaniment—came 
the melodious jingle of the numberless bells, and welked and waved a very sea 
of fire. Overall shone down the pale moon, and her younger sisters, the stars 
(like the primevai spirits of the universe looking down from the far skiey so 
of old), and January had carpeted the scene of revelry with a thick, soft pe aoe 
snow, that covered the earth with a sheet of silver light, as though In —T 
the silver stars. It was a Hof Fackel. Fahrt, a promenade in sledges by torch- 
light; a favorite amusement of the Court of Berlin during the Carnival. 

Away I sped to the place of rendezvous, the quadrangle of the Royal castle, 
which closes one end of the Linden. and there falling into the line, the sport 
commenced. Away, away, tothe Brandenburger Thor (the barrier at the if 
posite end,) then back to the starting puint, and up anddown. Ar d is that . 
you willsay No! every cavalier drove a fair one in his sledge; an¢ all the 
beauty of Prussia, all the first chivalry of the north, passed by 10 quick rhe 
as the departing line drove up the one side, the returning down the other of tne 
Linden. —n 

See you that exquisite equipage! The body of the sledge is @ winge —_ 
fin, decked with burnished gold. The thin traces and reigns that coonne 4 
four splendid bays of Prince Lynar are invisible, from the slightness of rer 
strong workmanship. On the back of the glittering monster, like @ fairy 0 . ' 
reclines the beautiful Fraiilein V. R w ; behind stands the Prince, ry 
the cobweh-like reins; and the whole flits past like an apparition conjured 1am 
enchanted ground by the wand of the magician Tasso asine 

What bright glances escape, like sparks, from the cloudlike veils that _ - : 
the brow of beauty! It 1s worth being frozen to death (aod, by my Wore, ! 








f a 
getting excessively cold) to meet them, *‘* Who is that who just Ne 
sleigh like a Roman car?” That is the rich Count R—=r; do you aot * 
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him. “No.” He married, some time since, a roturiere, poor and beautiful ; 
and all his friends cut him in consequence ; while his unfortusate sposa, insult- 
ed and abandoned by the highborn dames of Prussia, pined beneath unmerited 
contempt. This came to the knowledge of the King, and at the next court, 


while the throng of proud sycophants surrounded him, and the poor Countess, | 


deserted, as usual, stood heart-broken in a remote corner of the apartment, the 
generous Mouarch advanced through the crowd, and taking Countess R——r by 
the hand, led her intu the midst of the astonished circle, whom, in a stern voice, 


_mate— heaven and earth, buildings and mankind—all is sad and melancholy ; 

_ and where, during the depth of night the wind moans as sorrowfully on the ear 

S pd awakened listener as erst did the plaintive harp of David, of Jeremiah, 
ob. 

| _ It was, therefore, with any feelings save those of grief or regret, that, on the 

27th of December, we heard Osman Aga announce that a hundred irregular 

horse would be in readiness to accompany me next morning; and after having 


| had th : Y . "i 
he addressed with the words— J present to you Countess R——r the wife of e pleasure of welcoming Captain Laué.* who arrived at Jerusalem on 


my friend.” 


I need not say she never was slighted again.” 


But, lo! What is tnat, gleaming like an Aurora before us? The Royal | 


castle bursts into a sudden illumitation—and mark! the gay train begins to 
grow scantier, and by my troth, there whirls a chariot past! Come! it is time 
to prepare for the nocturnai fé:e, which will be held after the Schlitten fahrt. 
Onward, backward, to and fro, swearing, hectoring, pushing, whipping, broken 
poles, and broken panels, failing horses, noise, busile and aunoyance, and, after 
all, you are landed at the porch of the Royal castle. Before you, winds the 
stately staircase, not a flight of steps alone—no, by the side of the former a car- 
riage road ascends to the upper stories of the Palace. It is now thronged, and, 
mingling with the crowd, on whom look down Corregio and Titian, Reubens 
and Claude Lorraine, we reach the landing at last, and, turning te the right, en- 
ter the Riltersaal. It is a masque. Pass we through the glittering groups 
A gorgeous saloon receives us. Beho'd those columns formed of piles of 
antique plate, reaching from the ceiling to the floor. 


ble once, but our friends, the French, borrowed them, under Napoleon, | 


and, returning no more than half, the Prussian Government, to keep up ap 
pearances, had fac-similes made of plated metal. Still furtoer 
go to the Throne room. ** Who is that mau in a simple un.form of the Guards, 
while all the rest glitter in fancy costume? Unmask ! 
dares appear masked in the Torone-room. The obeisance is made, the ceremony 
1s past, we may again mingle with the crowd “I have noticed several masques 
wearing mural crowns. Whoare they?” It is the sign, by which the mem- 
bers of the Royal family are known. But, stay ! there is a general movement 
to the Rittersaal. We'll foliow. What words are those, familiar to an Eng: 
lish ear? Latta Rooka! Tom Moore, you should be here. It is, indeed, 
thy Lalla Ruokh that is to be represented, and the actors are Kings and Princes, 
The music sounds ; the chorus, directed by Spontinz, sings thy beautiful legends 
rendered into German, and the procession, that heralds the approach of Lalla 
Rookh, draws near. Marshals and pages pass, not forgetting the sage Fudladeen 
himself; and, at length, borne by nobles in orieatal costume, on a palanguin, 
the columns of which seem gold, the curtains a network of silver lace, enters 
Laila Rookh. A noble form reclines upon ihe pearl-embroidered couch, the pale 
features, the compressed lip, the flashing eye (the lettering of pride), reveal the 
Empress of Russia. ** Aud who is Aliris, walk ng by her side?’ Kuow you 
not the man, to whom the celebrated actress said, when he asked her wiy she 
piled on seeing bin: “I smile to think how perfectly your Majesty lovks the 
character you act in life—that of Emperor of Russia.” 
bracelet rewarded the words. 

In quick succession, nine tableauz, performed by Royal and noble personages, 
represent, in pantomimic action, the four tales of Feramorz, while the chorus 
illustrates the meaning of the pantomime, and when it ceases, the characters 
join in a festal dance. The ligh's gleam along those stately halls, the music 
sounds, restraint and etiquette are banished trom the lively waltz, and the 
dreams of fairy-land seem realized. But the handwriting on the wall was to 
be there. 7 


By the way, a diamond 


following, four others bear a coffic, shrouded by a sable pall. Silence sinks or 
the throug.—and lo! displeasure is written on the face of the King. ‘Whe 
spectral train pass in procession once round the hall, and deposit the coffin at 
the feet of the Monareh. The King beckons the Hof marshall, who knows of 
nought—but the mutes have vanished! ‘They are sought—pursued-—in vein 
Not a trace can be found. 

Meanwhile, there lies the black and horrid object in the centre of the saloon. 
Whispering crowds gather round. The King orders the pall to be lifted—the 
coffin broken opea With fearful expectation, every eye ts fixed on the spot; 
the lid is raised; within is a waxen effigy, a dagger in its breast, on the hilt of 
which is engraven—constitution. ‘There was au emblem on its brow and in its 
hand, but noue durst speak their thoughts 

The assembly soon afier broke up. No clue has been found to the per petra 
tors of the act to this day. 


A FORAY BEYOND THE JORDAN. 


From ** Notes on Syria,” by Lieulenant-Colonel E. Napier, 46th Regiment. 


» » Jordan, those sweet banks of thine, 
And woods, so full of nigitingales.—Moore. 


On approaching many Eastern cities, the gilded domes, waving palm-trees, 


graceful kiosks, and tall minars, often mislead the traveller, and foster the hope | 


that he is about to enter a terrestrial Eden, the constant abode of beauty and 
bliss, such as his imagination may have fondly pictured during the wildest 
flights of poetic fancy ;—should such an illusion have existed, how rapidly dues 
the deception vanish before the sad realities of crowded bazaars, filthy lanes, 
heaps of dirt, and troops of lean and hungry dogs, together with endless revolt- 
ing sights and vdours, which at each succeeding step assail every organ of 
sense ! 
But on approaching Jerusalem the fancy of the way-worn pilgrim has not 


been misled by any such celusive mirage,—he has reached a spot which from | 
afar appears a vast, cold, grey sepulchre, and on entering its precincts he finds | 


expectation fully realized by stalking through the gloomy deserted streets and 


darkened vaults and passages of what has all the similitude of the ‘** City of the | 


Deed.” 


The narrow, dark, filthy, ill-paved, and lonely streets,—the sombre vaults 


which oft run under the massive grey and dungeon-like buildings, and through | 


which may be occasionally seen flitting, like a guilty spirit, a closely-veiled 

and mysterious-looking female figure, seem to justify the awful words of the 

prophet ;—‘* How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people! how is 

she become as a widow! she that was great among the nations, and princess 

among the provinces, how is she become tributary” !” 
* * * * * 

Proceeding with difficulty down a steep and rugged street, on the broad, 
slippery, and uneven flags of which our horses could hardly keep their footing, 
we passed a building pointed out to us as having been the a de of the High 
Priest Zacharias ; and skirting the bazaars, now crowded with Turkish soldiers, 
on turning to our right we suddenly found ourselves going along the ** Via 
Dolorosa,” through which, say the fathers of the Terra Santa, Christ carried 
the cross on his way to Mount Calvary. After noticing the spot on which the 
Saviour is said to have rested for a while on that occasion, we soon arrived op- 
posite ‘* Pontius Pilate’s house,’ now occupied by the Turkish Governor, and 
ascending the *‘ Scala Sancta,” by which our Redeemer is reported to have en- 
tered the same abode, were soon ushered into the presence of His Excellency 
Osman Aga Caped)ji Pasha, whom I found to be 4 venerable-looking old man, 
of upwards of seventy years of age. 

The weather had now become intensely cold, and the old gentleman was 
comfortably clad in a long pelisse lined with furs; and, seated in a cor- 
ner of hisdivan, near a glowing pan of charcoal, appeared, pipe in hand, to 
be discussing state aflairs with a ferocious-looking Arab, who | learned was the 
redoubted Sheikh Abdarrahman, the head of the numerous Bedo «™ tribes in 
the vicinity of Mount Hebron. 

I briefly stated to the Governor the nature of my missiont, and learned from 
him, in return, that Turkish troops were daily arriving at Beyrout from Con- 
stantinople, and were advancing along the coast, with the intention, as was 
supposed, of opposing Ibrahim’s retreat. 1 further ascertained from him that 
only 3000 Egyptians garrisoned the town of Gazo,—that he had 1500 Turkish 
soldiers at Jerusalem, and that Sheikh @#Abdarrahinan could (according to his 
own assurance) summon into the field 10,000 Bedoums: when, as my own 
small force would not be assembled at Naplouse under a period of at least nine 
days, I bethought myself of alittle employment in the interim for old Osman, 
and made him the following proposal :—To leave 500 Turks in Jerusalem, and, 
taking the other two battalions and the Sheikh’s Bedouins, strike a decisive 
blow, by leading them on Gaza, and endeavouring to take the place by a coup 
de main during the night. 

The Arab Sheikh appeared delighted at the idea of what he ro doubt fancied 
would afford opportunities for plunder, and eagerly seconded my proposal, 
pledging himself to furnish without delay his quantum of men for the expedi- 
tion. However Osman Aga was evidently a timid old man, and did not 
like incurring the responsibility of such a step ; the whole scheme consequent- 
ly fellto the ground. He, however, promised to put at my disposal 100 irre- 
gular horse, partly Turks and partly Arabs, with which I proposed, till my Na- 
plousian mountaineers should be assembled, to push across the Jordan, and 


endeavour to obtain correct intelligence of the movements of Ibrahim Pasha 
* * * * . * 


We soon got tired of the melancholy and doleful residence of Jerusalem, | 


which has been with justice denominated “ the residence of infinite grief,—the 
classical ground of ete roal mourning,—where everything animate and inani- 





* Lamentations i. 1. . : 

t I had been ordered by Major-General! Sir Charles Smith to levy 1500 men at Na- 
plouse, With whom to guaiu the passes of Adjeloun, Hebron, and Khan Younus, 
igainst the retreating Egyptiaus. It was while these mountaineers were being ga- 
thered together, that this visit to Jerusalem was paid. Mr Hunter, author of the 

Expedition to Syria,” my old comrade at Beyrout, rejoined me in the Holy City 


They were invalua- | 


must we | 


Iv isthe King. No one | 


Iu the midst of the merriment, two mutes enter the outer hall; they ; 
advance slowly through the astonished and paring lines of guests, and closely | 


| 
| that day, we feasted, as we imagined, forthe last time with the old Turkish 
| Governor, and were soon after recruiting by sleep for the fatigues of the en- 
, Suing expedition. 
| _ Dec. 28 —Orientals are proverbially :ardy in all their movement's, and the 
day was far advanced ere getting my “cavalry” into some sort of order. [ 
| mustered them outside the Bab-é-Shams, or Gate of Damascus ; and, verily, 
| old Godfrey of Bouillon, could he have arisen from the cerements of the grave, 
| would have stared to behold such a wild set of “ turbaned Paynims” issuing 
| out, under the command of a Christian gentleman, from the very spot 
| where, eight centuries beforephe had triumphantly planted the banners of the 
Cross. 
| My wild troop, apparently composed of every tribe from the Caspian to the 
| Red Sea, displayed no !ess variety in arms and accoutrements than in personal 
| appearance, varying from the sturdy-looking Kurd, mounted on his strong 
powerful steed, to the swarthy, spare, and sinewy Arab, with his long, reed- 
| like spear,his head encircled with the “ kétieh,” or thiek rope of twisted camel's 
hair, whilst the flowing ‘abbaye” waved gracefully down the shining flanks of 
the high-mettled steed of the Desert. . 
| In short, such an assemblage of cut-throat looking ruffians was probably 
never before seen ; and whilst the Prussian military eye of old Laué glanced 
| down our wide-spread and irregular line, [ could see a curl of contempt on his 
| grey moustache, though his weather-beaten countenafice maintained all the 
gravity of Frederick the Great. 
| The troop appeared to be divided into two distinct parties—one Arab, the 
| other Turkish ; and on directing the two chiefs to call the “roll” of their re- 
| spective forces, I found that many were absent ‘“ without leave,” and the party, 
which should have amounted to a hundred cavaliers, only mustered between 
seventy and eighty. However, on the assurance that the rest would speedily 
follow, as there was no time to spare—after making them a short harangue, 
in which I promised lots of ** néhub” (plunder) whenever we came across the 
enemy, to which they responded by a wild yell of approbation—I gave the sig- 
nal to move off; which was instantly obeyed, amidst joyous shouts, the brand- 
ishing of spears, and promiscuous discharge of fire-arms. 

Having thus got them “under weigh,” the next difficulty I experienced 
was to keep them together: | tried to form a rear-guard .o bring up the strag 
glers, but the guard would not remain behind, nor the stragglers keep up with 
| the main body ; and soon finding that something more persuasive than mere 
words was requisite to maintain them in order, | took the first opportunity of 

getting a stout cudgel, with which | soundly belaboured all those whom [ found 
guilty of thas disobeying my commands. Tne Eastern dves not understand 
the suaniter in modo: behave te hin like a human being, he fancies you fear 
him and he sets you at defiance ; kick him and cuff him, treat him like a dog, 
and he crouches at your feet, the hamble slave of your slightest wishes. 

Our road led through scenes of present desolation and rocky barrenness,ouly 
broken by a few scattered olive trees, and numerous remains of former industry, 
characterizing the once fertile and productive hills of Judea, uatil we reached 
a place called Singain, about fifteen miles from Jerusalem, where I deterrained 
to cry a halt for the night. 

Ou our approach, it appeared that the poor villagers, terrified by former ex- 
| actions, had fled at the sight of a body of arincd men. However, on the spot 
| where we now halted, and which | was assured was Singain, [ not only beheld 

no Inhabitants, but no visible sign of habitations; and, whilst holding acouncil 

of war with Laué and Hunter, we were not alittle surprised at seeing soe 

miserable-looking objects crawl, almost from under our feet,£ as if from a 
| burrow on the declivity on which we were assembled, and with many expres- 
| sions of terror, they begged us not to sink in their habitations, on the roof of 
| which, it appeared, our horses were then standing ! 





We, in short, found ourselves amongst, if not a set of Troglodytes, a species 
very nearly approaching that genus of the human race—their abodes being 
partly burrowed out of the face of the hill, and only entered by passages, down 
which it was necessary to creep on all fours. Having explained to these poor 
people that our intentions were friendly, but that unless their subterranean 
comp.nions were ‘*cast up,” and would provide us with food and shel- 
ter, we should be obliged to help ourselves to both, they departed ,and the whole 

| population soon made their appearance, expressing much joy on learning 
that their dens were not, 01 this occasion, to be blown up, like so mary 
hornets’ nests, or themselves carried off to slavery, or its equivalent, the cue 
scription. 

We took up our quarters at the house of the Sheikh-el-Belled, who pro- 

vided us with eggs, some dried figs, and a small quantity of ** khobs ;”’ and 


g 
after dining off this samptuous fare, Giorgiot took to his unfailing narghili, 
whilst Laue, Hunter, and tpyself, by the sorry light of a cotton wick floating 
in a small vessel of oil, were making up our hasty memorandums for the day, 
and the former, moreover, inking m the military sketch which he invariably 
took of our route ; then followed a pipe, and drawing round the embers burn- 
ing iu the centre of the hutwwith the addition to our party of the Sheikh and 
some of the elders of the village, we, whilst warming our toes, kept up the 
internal caloric with a little hot brandy and water; then roll ng ourselves up 
in our cloaks, with our saddles for pillows, slept soundly, when not ‘ mount- 
ing guardt,” ullnext morning. Such was the usual routine followed during 
this expedition by the present party whenever we were out of the saddle ; and 
that was only, in those short winter days, during the hours when darkness pre- 
vented us from wovin 


| 
| 
| 


g. 
| We all continued, notwithstanding the hardships attending this rough sort 
of life, in capital health ; but it was a matter of surprise how our horses stood, 
without injury, all the exposure, severe work, and often short commons, to 
which they were constantly subjected. When wecame toa place where bar- 
| ley was to be procured, the grooms carried away as much as they could; when 
| nune was to be had, we gave our nays peas, straw, * tibbin||,"" or anything 
| 
' 


we could lay hands on: they had little or no grooming, and frequently the 
| saddies were not even removed from their backs. But t believe that nothing 
save the high mettle of the Desert blood would carry an anunal through all 
this toil and privation ; and as to the much-extolied kindness of the Arab to- 
| wards his horse, although it may be the case in the far deserts of the Nedjed 
| and Hedjaz, I can aver that | never saw these noble animals treated with 
more inhuman neglect than | witnessed in the whole of my wanderings through 
| Syria. 
| ~ 29th Dec.—Leaving the *‘ cavalry” under charge of Hunter, who was fast 
| completing his military education, and promised '» be a first-rate campaigner, 
| { pushed on rapidly to Naplouse, about twenty-two miles distant, with Capt. 
! 
| 
| 








Laué, as we wished to have time to make some arrangements with Abdul 
Hadi, the Governor, about levying my ‘ infantry,” and to reply to letters 
which we both expected to be awaiting our arrival at that place. 
| Itwasacold, cloudy, raw morning, and the hoar-frost lay thickly on the 
| grass; but a short ride of little more than three hours brought us in sight of 
| Moant Ebal—its steep rocky sides thickly honeycombed in this direction with 
humerous caverned sepulchres§, overlooking the field which belonged to 
Joseph ; and the well pointed out as Jacob's, over which once stood a church, 


place the memurable conference between our Saviour and the Samaritan 
woinan’*, P 
Near this, ends the narrow valley of Shechem, whilst a deep ravine com- 
Lay . ” 9 s 
| mencing here, runs in an easterly direction towards the “ Ghor,’”’ as the plain 
| of the Jordan is now termed by its Arab occupants. 
| Jacob’s well, we entered the finest grove of olive-trees I ever beheld; their 
enormous knotted trunks and gnarled branches, thickly covered with a sort 
of miseltoe, producing a deep red berry, almost inducing the belief of their 
| being coeval with those venerable monuments of past ages, near which they 
| had sprung up. 
Ss . + 
On entering the residence of the Governor of Naplouse, his Excellency 
i=} 
gave notice that he was busy, but sent his son, a boy of about fourteen, to en- 
| tertain us; the latter came into the apartment, accompanied by a couple of 
|. * One of the Prussian military instructors in the service of the Porte. See Hun- 
ter’s * Expedition tu syria.” 
t My dragoman, a youtn from Beyrout, with whose family myself and Mr. Hunter 
had for some tune resided. 
t When apprehensive of being surprised, we used to relieve each other every hour 
in keeping watch and visiting the picquets. : 

Chopped straw, the only forage used in the East: itis given to the horse mixed 
with the barley in his nosebag. lnstead of cramming their horses with hay, the 
Orientals only teed them twice a day ; and then a few nandsful of bariey and ‘ tib- 
bin,” never exceeding altogether ten or twelve pounds, suffices to keep the Arab 
horse in Capital working condition, and the disease called * broken wind” is quite 
| unknown. 

Chat the natural caves and grottos socommon in this part of the world, were an 
ciently used as places of burial, is vlien testified by Scripture. Vide Gen. xxui. 9, 
also xlix. 30, &c 

Y St. Jonn iv. 5, and Gen. x!viii. 22. 


** st. Johu, ch iv., ¥. 5, 6,7.—"* Then cometh he to a city of Samaria, which is 
called Sychar (Sychem), near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Jo- 
sepn 


‘“* Now Jacob's well was there. Jesus therefore, being wearied with his journey, 
sat thus on the well: and it was about the sixth hour. ? , aoe 

“There cometh a womanof Samariate draw water: Jesus saith unto her, , Give 
, me to drink,’ &c.” 





built by the Empress Helena, but more celeorated as the spot where took | 


Shortly after passing | 











youths, whose appearance was anything but reputable, and seated himself 
with the greatest nonchalance on the divan by our side ; whereupon old Laué, 
without uttering a word, save an expressive ‘ Pézavink,” or changing a 
muscle of his countenance, quietly seized the young gentleman by the back 
of the neck, and thrust him out of the door of the apartment. 

“My dear f-llow,” exclaimed I, “ what are you doing! Do you know it is 
the Governor's son you are thus treating ?” 

** N’importe,” said the sturdy old soldier, “the young blackguard deserves 
what he has got ; he would not have dared to seat himself in his father’s pre- 
sence, and why should he attempt to doso in ours?” 

I could not help joking my companion on his strict notions of dignity and 
etiquette, which however cannotbe carried too far with these people : and 
whilst we were discussing the subject, the budget of letters we had both ex- 
pected, was brought to us, and eagerly opened. The first packet whose geal 
I broke, contained the joyful intelligence that all friends at home were quite 
well ; the second, in the well-known hand of the Commodore, inclosed part of 
a letter from Lord Ponsonby, with an account of his successful application in 
my behalf in obtaining for me from the Sultan, the rank of a Pasha with “ one 
tail,” equivalent to that of Major-General,—a dignity which had never yet been 
conferred on any Christian save Yaver Pasha, (Admiral Walker) ; whilst 
other letters informed we that Zachariah Pasha had been appointed Seraskier 
of Syria; and that the ‘Turkish troops were rapidly concentrating under the 
eye of General Michell ; that General Jochmus head-quarters were still at 
Hasbeyah in the Anti-Libanus ; Acre under the command of Colonel Colqu- 
houn, R. A. ; ant that Major Harvey, 14th Light Dragoons, accompanied by 
Mr. Wood, was travelling through the country to excite as hostile a feeling as 
possible against Ibrahim Pasha and the Egyptians. 

Capt. Laué had received intelligence to much the same purport. A consider- 
able time had however already elapsed, and no Governor appeared, both the hot- 
tempered old Prussian and myself began to wax wroth at so marked a sign of 
neglect, and | sent in a peremptory message, that the * Pasha” required his 
instant attendance ; and on Solyman Abdul Hadi shortly afterwards makin 
his appearance, without rising from the divan, I motioned to him tobe seated, 
—told him, that however remiss he might be to us as Franks, I was astonished 
at the want of respect shown to an officer of my rank in the service of the 
Porte ;—requested to know if the troops he had promised would be ready by 
the appointed day? and told him that the report I would send of him to the 
Seraskicr and Selim Pacha, depended entirely on the alacrity with whichhe 
obeyed my instructions ; and adding, that [ required instant accommodation for 
a hundred horsemen, who would shortly arrive, next requested that refreshments 
might be sent into us immediately. 

‘This language rather astonished his weak mind, and making many apologize 
for former apparent remissness, which he attributed to the score of pressing busi- 
ness, he promised compliance with all my desires ; and requesting permission 
to retlre to give the requisite directions, we now paid him the compliment to 
rise as he withdrew. When we next met, it was on apparently much better 
terms than on any former occasion ; nor did his son again presume to give of- 
fence to Capt. Laue, by attempting to seat himself in his presence. 

Mr. Hunter, with our escort, arrived in due time; and we passed the rest 
of the day im writing letters and despatches, which I entrusted to the care of 
an old Jew, who had been recommended to me by our friend Giuseppe 
Zechariah at Jerusalem. 

30th Dec.—Scarcely had we cleared the olive-grove, near the well of Jacob, 
when the rain, mingled with large hailstones, came down in torrents, which in- 
creased in violence, as, leaving Mount Ebal on our left, we struck down the 
ravine Jeading to the Ghor. ‘lhere is probably not a more dreary spectacle 
than the march of troops under a heavy rain, which appears, by washing away 
all the ** pride, pomp, and circumstance” of war, to leave behind nothing but 
the bitter dregs of sad reality. 

The wild warriors and their fiery chargers, who, the day before, as they 
proudly curvetted along appeared to spurn the very touch of mother earth, at 
present, like a funeral procession, slowly, and crest-fallen, wended along their 
lengthened files over the rocky and precipitous path, now inundated by the dis- 
coloured water, rushing down from the cliffs above, and which appeared effec- 
| tually to have extinguished the ardour of both men and steeds; while the now 
| boiling and maddened torrent, which roared with a terrific clamour through the 

depths of the mountain chasm, along whose edge lay the goat-track we were 
descen ling, threatened to engulph beneath its eddying waves, or dash to pices 


j on the sharp rocks which impeded its course, any one whoma false step should 
hurl into the abyss below. 








To be soaked through is bad enough ; but when to wet is added intense cold, 
matters are rendered ten times worse ; and in this enviable state our only re- 
lef was by frequent application toa large bottle containing some of the 
| strongest distilled liquor I ever tasted, and which (my stock of brandy being 

exhausted,) I had procured from the old Jew whotook charge of my letters at 
Naplouse. 

Capt. Laue, whose contempt for every thing, in his opinion, the least effe- 
minate, luduced him always to dispense with the use of a cloak, was the very 
picture of drowning, misery, and freezing cold. On presenting the aforesaid 
vottle to him, the old soldier taking “ a long pull and a strong pull,” which 
nearly deprived him of breath, after shaking both spirits and rain-water off his 
shaggy gre moustache, stood up in his stirrups, exclaiming, ‘* C'est bon, fort 
bon, mats diablement fort.”’ 

After being exposed for about six hours to this chilling shower-bath, every 
now and then accompanied by large hatlstones, we at last debouched into the 
valley of the Jordan, when the weather cleared up, the rain ceased, and 
the sun shining brightly forth atintervals, soon dried our dripping garments. 

We found, on entering the valley,—or rather, at this point, the p/ain, through 
which runs the river Jordan,—a great change in the temperature trom what we 
had experieuced in the higher ranges of the mcuntains. ‘The river was not 
as yet visible, the country being here thickly vovered with the nebek-tree, a tall 
thorny shrub, under whose shade grew a luxuriant herbage. on whicn flocks 
of cattle were feeding, whilst the many encampments of small black tents tes- 
tified the vicinity of the numerous Bedouins, who always occupy the Ghor. 

Burckhardt says of the Ghor :—“ Its temperature is higher than I had ex- 
perienced in any other part of Syria: the rocky mountains concentrating the 
heat, and preventing the air from being cooled by the westerly winds in sum- 
mer. In consequence of this higher degree of heat, the productions of the 
Ghorripen long before those of the Hauran.”” The numerous streams flow- 
ing (at this time of the year) from the Naplouse Hills must greatly tend, to- 
gether with this genial climate, to its general fertility. ‘The indigo plant here 
flourishes ; and it is supposed that the sugar-cane and other tropical produc- 
tions might be raised with success, could but protection be ensured to the cul- 
tivator against the plundering tribes constantly wandering about this fine tract 
of country, of which they have quite monopolised the possession. From the 
aumerous encampments we passed, the unprotected traveller would, | should 
think, stand a very good chance of being by them lightened of his baggage ; 
and Maundrell, amongst others, mentions that he and his party were fred on 
by the Arabs on the banks of the Jordan. 

The periodical overflow of the river in former times, which was said to take 
place at ‘the time of harvest,” (Josh. ili. 15,)—here gathered in about May,— 
was, no doubt, caused by the melting of the snows on the Anti-Libanus ; 
and, if this inundation does not take place in the spring, at the present day, it 
| may prodably be owing to the channel of the river having become much deep- 
|er than it once was. 

Lions and other beasts of prey were said to infest its banks ;* but now the 
only undomesticated animals to be met with are wild hogs and gazclles,—at 
least we neither heard of nor saw any others ; and although Lamartine men- 
tions certain ‘‘ rugissemens,” which he implies might have proceeded from the 
king of the forest, the noise more probably was nothing more than the lowing 
of some matronly cow, in search of her stray progeny. We did not even see 
or hear in the ** sweet woods” those * tuneful nightingales” mentioned in some 
other poetical effusions. t 


} 





After crossing innumerable brooks, which from their appearance I concluded 
to be perennial, and passing, on our right, three large tumuli, of an oblong 
shape, we arrived, in about two hours from our first entrance into the Ghor, 
at the small Fellaht Arab village of Bysan, standing among the remains of 
the Beth-shan of Scripture, where Saul’s body was nailed to the wall by the 
Phijistines,|| and afterwards known by the name of Scythopolis, from its hav- 
chon seized by the Scythians in the days of Josiah, and kept possession of 
by them as long as they continued in Lower Asia § 

Burckhardt—generally so observant of everything—is guilty of a sad over- 
sight, when, in speaking of Bysan, he says,—‘ The only remains are large 
heaps of black hewn stones, many foundations of houses, and the fragments of 


—_— 


* Jeremiah xlix. 19 and 1. 44. F 

Josephus, in his Jewish War, book i., chap. 21, says,in making mention of Herod 
the Great, that he was a most * excellent hunter,” anud,on one occasion caught 
forty wild bea:tsin asingle day. He adds, (alluding probably to the neighbourhood 
of Jericho, on the banks of the Jordan.) ‘‘ that country breeds also bears, and the 
| greatest part of it is replenished with stags and wild asses ” 
| t Moore's Lalla Rookh. 





Lord Lindsay also says, vol. ii. page 91—“ I do not think I exaggerate in saying,that 

thousands of birds were singing in the thickets, as we crossed the Ghor,—but the 
| nuise they made was horrible.” . 

t The Fellah Arabs, or those employed in cultivation, and living in villages, are so 
called, to distinguishthem from their wandering bethren, the * Bedawees,” or Be- 
douins of the Desert and pasture-lands, who loos dowu on the former with the great- 
est contempt. 

Josephus, book vi., chap. 14 
» Herodotus, book i., page 105. Syncellus, page 214. 
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a few columns : I only saw a single shaft of a column standing. In one of 
the valleys is a large mound of earth, which appeared to be artificial.” 

Had he taken the trouble to go to the base of the ‘artificial mound,” on 
which probably stood the Acropolis, near the upright shaft of the column he 
mentions he would have found some splendid remains of a Roman amphithea- 
ue, sixty-five paces in diameter,—many of the seats still perfect, and some of 
the vomitories, or dens for the wild beasts, in a capital state of preservation. 
Besides these classical remains, are to be seen, immediately to the westward of 
the present hamlet, the ruins of several buildings, probably constructed in the 
time of the Crusades. 

But what tends more than anything else to identify places mentioned in 
ancient history, is the similarity of the natural productions therein alluded to 
with those found on the same spot in the present day. Nature seldom varies, 
whilst the proudest werks of man are but as chaff in the wind before the all- 
destroying hand of Time. Where are now the kingly cities of Memphis, Ba- 
pylon, and Nineveh! Where are the “ palaces of state” and the proud wal's 
of Troy? All crumb!ed into dust, and amalgamated with the surrounding 
soil! whilst the sycamore still grows onthe banks of the Nile—the “sedgy 
reeds” on those of the the Seamander,—and the oaks of Bashan, or Beth- 
shan, mentioned in Scripture, are yet to be found in the neighbourhood of 
modern Bysan 

All the maps of Syria, even of the latest date, give a very erroneous impres- 
sion of the formation of this part of the country,—and that published by 
Wylde, in 1840. drawn up with wonderful incorrectness and want of accura- 
cy, presents, if possible, more glaring errors than any other. 

Although on a large scale, this very faulty production does not faithfully 
pouriray a single feature. It represents Mount Tabor standing like an isula- 
ted sugar loaf cone in the midst of the plains of Esdraelon, instead of form- 
ing part of achainof mountains, which, running from the Anti-Libanus, ex- 
tend along the western shore of Lake Tiberias, and, forming on this side of the 
boundary of the Ghor, gradually melt down into the plain, close 'o Bysan, 
leaving between their base and that of the hills of Naplouse, or Judea, a level 
space of acouple of miles in breadth, slightly elevated above the valley of the 
Jordan, with which it serves to unite the plains of Esdraelon, by two gentle 
though distinctly marked, falls ef ground —[ To be continued ] 


RESEARCHES IN ASIA MINOR. 
Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia; with some Account of their 
Antiquities end Geology. By W.J. Hamilton. 2 vols. Murray. 
Few countries in the world exhibit the vicissitudes cf empire and civilization 
so forcibly as Asia Minor. Else shere we may see political power subverted, 
and the landmarks of kingdoms removed ; while yet the civilization which grew 








up in the period of national prosperity, survives in the manners of the people, | 


and shows itself in domestic arts or commercial enterprise. But Asia Minor 
has kept aiive no claim to the glory of past ages; one overwhelming flood of 
barbarism has there broken the contmuity of descent, and made the living 
strangers to the dead. ‘There we sce one of the finest portions of the earth, 
fruitful, well watered, nearly surrounded by the sea, and of which, nevertheless, 
by far the greatest part is an uninhabited desert. A noble region, lying in the 
very course of early civiization, between Assyria and the -Egean ; the country 
of the lonians, of the Mwonian bard, of Hector and Sarpedon, of Croesus and 


' 





we halted at the vineyard of an Armenian merchant, where the horses were 








besque paintings, from which three or four rooms opened in d fferent direc- held by a poor Pole, whose life had been a series of sad and interesting ad- 
tions ; for it is a peculiarity in Turkish architecture, that no two rooms should | ventures. Serving under Buonaparte in the campaign of 1812, he was oe 
communicate with each other. The rooms generally contain two rows of prisoner by the Russians at the battle of Berezina ; aud after : endin poe 
windows, as was the case here ; the lower ones square and plain, and intended | time in Siberia was placed in a Russian regiment, and sent to er ceaina te 
to be opened ; the upper ones smaller, of a horse-shoe shape, filled with stain fight against the Circassians Here he deserted, and was sold and re-sold — 
ed glass, and always kept closed. The walls were painted with arabesques | a slave for several years, until he fell into the hands of a Turk, who brou ht 
and landscapes, and the ceilings were rickly ornamented. In his anxiety to | him to Angora, where he worked as a gardener for some time. Two years - 
show us every attention in his power, the Agha insisted on ovr dining with | his Turkish master gave him his liberty. At the Gardens, where ms ans 
him ; and our curiosity to see a Turkish dinner got the better of our repug- | cool retreat from the sun, and enjoyed the Turkish luxury of reclining on car- 
nance to the necessity of eating with our fingers, and dipping them into a greasy | pets by the side of asmall brook, we met with another remarkable character 
dish with those of half-a-dozen grey-bearded Turks. We got through it how- | an Armenian recluse, who lives here by himself, cultivating his garden with his 
ever tolerably well ; some of their dishes, although not delicate, are decidedly | own hands. ‘The Pacha of Angora is said tohave a great regird for him, and 
savoury, and there was no want of variety. The real objection toa Turkish constantly visits him in his retirement. He was formerly one of the richest 
dinner is the unphilosophical manner in which they mix their meats and sweets, | Armen an bankers at Constantinople, and director ofthe mint. Notwithstand- 
pastry and stews. The Turks are enormous devourers of food, and will swal. | ing his enormous wealth, his extravagance and generosity enabled him to get 
low three or four dinners one after the other without hesitation ; but they eat| rid of his whole fortune ; he has since retired to this spot, where he leads . 
without sytem or judgment, for the mere sake of eating, and not for the more | life of a hermit, only visiting the town to sell the produce of his garden. The 
refined pleasure which the Gourmet of Paris derives from the palatable qualities | greatest curiosities at Angora in the eyes of the iahabitants are the many sub- 
or agreeable taste of his food.” = terranean passages, which extend far and wide im various directions. One is 
Here our author, while eating the thin cakes which were served at meals | said to lead from the citadel to the river; but, although I had the Pacha’s per- 
to be used as trays, was reminded, as he tells us, of Ascanius’s exclama- | Mission to visit it, the keys of the iron gate were nowhere to be found, and 1 
tion— | ‘ lost the opportunity of examining this curious relic of ancient times, and of en- 
Heus! etiam mensas consumimus. Joying the ex ensive view from the castle. However I entered one of the pas- 
In Georgia, it is customary to use at table a thin paste as a napkin, which is , S4ges in the town, and found it arched over with bricks, but being blocked up 
eaten at the conclusion of the meal. Whether we ascribe the harmless fuliil- | with loose stones, | had no means of seeing how far it extended. I could not 
ment of the threatening prediction sung by Virgil toa trivial accident or to a | subscrive to the credulity Dr. Riga, who declared that some of them were con- 
vulgar custom, in neither case is it calculated to adorn the pasteboard machine- tinued for several miles outside the town.” 
ry of the Roman poet. The s-ene described in the following passage, and the problems con- 
At Ushak, our author witnessed the process of manufacturing the carpets necied with ic are without a parallel, as well as intrinsically interesting :— 
which bear sohigharepetation. There is little machinery used ; the ingenul- “At a quarter after nine we were in the village, situated on the extreme 
ty of man being there still in a kind of golden age. | edge of the table-land, with a deep valley beyond. Ou arriving at this edge I 
The Russians exercise considerable influence beyond their frontier, and ac- | Witnessed a most curivus and extraordinary sight: in the several valleys spread 
tively fortify themselves in their present position; buying timber for that pur- out beneath our feet, towards the E. and N.E., many thousand conical hills, 
pose from the Turks, who, on the other hand, remain quite supine, and make | °F rather pointed pinnacles, varying in height from 50 to 200 feet, rose up in 
no provision against a possible renewal of the war with their formidable neigh- | all directions, so closely arranged that their bases touched each other, leaving 
bours. The following account of a day spent with the Waiwoda of Ispir, ex- | only a narrow path between them, and presenting a most strange and inexpli- 
hibits the routine of life on the Turkiah and Armenian borders :— | cable phenomenon. In many places they were so slender and close together, 
** Tn the afternoon | visited the Waiwouda, who had urged me to stay two or that they resembled a furest of cedars, or lofty fir-trees. As we descended 
three days with him ; here I had a good opportunity of seeing how a Turk | through the village and wound round the base of the lofty rock above mentioned 
spends his afternoon. I found him surrounded by his attendants, seated in a | 2? Our left, its sides were literally covered with caves, some of which, from the 
niche or alcove built by the road side over a cool and bubbling fountain. After front wall having fallen away, presented vast apartments supported by columns ; 
smoking a pipe, he proposed walking to see the river, to which | gladly assent- | on our right was an insulated pinnacle, rising up tn the centre of the village, to 
| en, expecting a walk along its rocky banks ; but we had hardly prodeeded 200 , # height of more than two hundred feet, excavated on all sides, and offering 
yards when we reached the bridge, which was the limit of his tether ; and se- | 40Y windows aud openings even near the very summit, an approach to which 
lecting the shady side, we seated ourselves on the grass near the water's edge. | appears unpossible, except by an internal staircase cut in the rock itself. Be- 
Here, while discussing a plate of cherries, iny host took occasion, in allusion to | yond this valley several table lands of the same rock appeared to the F., N. E., 
different articles of my dress, to praise England and its productions, adimitting | and S. E., being portions of that from which we have just descended, and with 
that the Turks were an idle, iguorant people, whose customs would admit of | which they must have been continuo.s, before the valleys were hollowed out, 
no comparison with those of Frangistan (Europe,) and added that the English | and the pumiceous tutf had assumed its present singular state. The peculiar 
were very rich and the ‘Turks very poor. To this | answered, that one reason | ature ot the several beds of which it consists has of course had some influence 
was that in England, when a man became rich by his industry or exertions, | in modifying their subsequent forms. In the upper portion are several bands of 


. . ; q 
wooden staircase led to an open gallery,ornamented with carved wood and aar- 
| 
| 





of Mithridates; wherein flowed the golden Pactolus, and furthermore, to 


which history ascribes the earliest use of iron and copper, is now nearly all a | 


waste, abandoned to roving Turkmans, and interesting solely on account of the 
ancient ruin strewed over it. We may also add, that Asia Minor, though it 
bas been the scene of so many and such grand events, is, at the present day, 
far less perfectly known than South America. Much has been done, indeed, 
towards the complete exploration of it within the last few years; and among 
the individual travellers who have entered on this wide field of research, none 
has been more active or more successful than Mr. Hamilton. His work, how- 
ever, has reached us at so late an hour, that we must defer our critical remarks 
on it till a future Op} Ortunity, and for the prese nt patiently follow his tracks, 
Crossing the Bosphurus, therefore, 


and note the result of his investigations 


at once, we shall take up his narrative at Brusa, which was the capital of the | 


Turks, before they had become masters of Constantinople :— 

‘*No town in Asiatic Turkey is more celebrated, or more justly so, for its 
picturesque situat.on and appearance than Brusa. Situated at the southern 
edge ot a rich and well-cultivated plain, covered with gardens and mulberry 
plantations, its buil I 
rise immediatel# bebind it. Thick overhanging woods begin directly above 
the town, while many trees, principally the tall cypress, rise up in and about it, 
interspersed with numerous giace!ul minarets and glittering domes To com- 
plete the picture, a flat table-tand, standing out a little in advance of the hills, 


} 





rises up in the middle of the town, the precipitous cliffs of which are surmounted | 


with the ivy-clad walls and towers of a castle of an early age, dating probably 
from the time when Brusa was the capital of the Turkish empire. Sucha 
scene, on a sunny d t 
buds, backed by the ran 
every variety of tint, was the most welcome sight which cou!d greet a traveller 
on his appearance in the Fast. <A rapid torrent flows along a deep and rocky 
bed through the town, and separates the Turkish from the Armenian quarter 
Two stone bridges, e1ch of a single arch, keep up the communication between 


them, by ore of which we crossed to the Armenian side, where we procured | 


yplied with 


comfortable lodgings 

fountains at every corner, and streams of water run through a 
streets But this, however delightful it may sound in a sultry climate, is, from 
the accumulations of mud, productive of more inconvenience than pleasure 
The bazaars are poor and ill supplied; the chief trade, which is in silk, the pro- 
duce of the surrounding districts, being carrie d on in khans, the largest ot 


Like most Turk:sh towns, Brusa is well si 
1, 


4 


which is called the Ipek-khana, or silk-khan. On the flat table land which I 


have mentioned, we found the remaimsof an ancient gateway and wall of huge! . 
' : ’ ™ ‘ ' ° 
of aridge of limestone rocks, are the remarkable bas-reliefs, which were dis- 


blocks of stone, which must unquestionably date from classic times; so that 
there can be little doubt that this hill of travertine, was the first Acropolis of 


Brusa. Ji this part of the town is the mosque of Daoud Monasteri, formerly a 
Byzantine church; it is small and not very remarkable for the richness of its | 
architecture, but it conia ns the tomb of the celebrated Orkhan,. son of Othman, 
who in 1326 wrested the tow: of Brusa from the hands of the Byzantines \ 
t gnbourhood was willing to show us the interior, on the 


priest or nodya Ol 


gf - 5 , 4 
double condiitens of a lastres for hmself, and our taking off our shoes in 








honour of the prophet venera! this last ceremory is a matter of inditierence, 
as the mosques are almost always spread with thick carpets: in this case how- 
ever, and in this season, the bare marble slabs were not soayreeable. The floor 
consisted chiefly of Byzantine Mosaic, while the marble walls were inlaid with 


hgure of across, 


lhe tombs of the 


various patterns, in one of which I was surprised to see th 
which had escaped destruction by the hands of the Turks 
cunqueror and his family stand upon a raised dais in the centre 
This account of Orkhan’s tomb leaves our curiosity unsati-fed. Did our 
author inquire for the tomb of that prince’s father, Othman, the founder of 
tha dynasty, and who has given his name to the Ottoman branch of the Turk- 
ish race! jn the first year of the pre sent century, 4 great part of the tuwn of 
Brusa was reduced to ashes by a tire which destroyed the citadel and the 
inosque within it Under the plated ceiling of that mosque (called the silver 
dome) was the tomb of Othman, near w 


nica were pre served filsrosary and the 








drum with which he had been first invested with command. The fall of the 
dome, covering the tomb of Othman with a heap of rub vish, at the very be 

ginning of this century, was regarded by the Turks as a sure omen of the im 

minent extinction of (heir empire, ar d contributed more than the dishearten ng 
prophecies at that time current, to shuke the courage of the peop Such 
being the case, we ei0uld like to know what has been done towards restoris g 
the silver dome and the tomb of Othman, the history of which seems to have 


escaped the notice of Mr. Hamilton. The double-pointed sword of Othman 1s 
still religiously preserved, and, wh 

flock of sheep. descended without mixture from Othman’s flock, is to this day 
pastured near Brusa 

Between Brusa aud Smyrna a great part of the country is wild and uninha- 
hited : the pine forests, burnt by the peasants for the purpose of extracting 
the resin, have an unsightly appearance; yet hospitality 1s here to be found 
the following passage shows :— 

“ At 4h. 20m. we crossed asmall river flowing into the Rhyndacus from the 
S.W., and after ascending another low range of hills, descended upon a large 
and neat-looking chiflik or country farm belonging tothe Agha of Adranos. On 
presenting our firmahin,he expressed his delight at seeing us,the first Franks who, 
to his knowledge, had visited the place. Adranos, he told us, was the name, 
not of village, but of the district which he governed, containing about twenty 
villages, and which in old chronicles was called Ornos. He spoke of several 
ruins in the neighbourhood, which we determined to visit the following morning, 
and mentioned one in particular, where, he said, we should find several inscrip- 
tions. Amongst others which he described, but which we did not visit, were 
some hot baths called Katya Hamovum, and an old castle three miles off to the 
west, formerly called Tekia. He showed us also an English thermometer, 
wiich he had bought at Constantinople, and on which he bad marked the differ- 
ent degre: sof heat and cold which he had observed The lowest temperature 
marked was 5 r.,to which point he told usthe mercury had sunk during 
the past winter. ‘The chiflk wasa fair sy ccimen of a farm-house or residence 


hat is still more characteristic, an imperial 


of a Turkish country gentleman. We entered by a large courtyard, on each 
side of which were low buildings and stables for horses and cattle, with a smal! 
ountain in the centre. At the further end was the dwelling, where a crazy 


-—- 


g ‘* Ut tne vaks of Bashun have they made thine oars."—Ezek. xxvii. 5, 





ings extend some way up the steep and rocky hills which |} 


ay, when every tree was putting forth its first shoots and | 
ge of Olympus, whose deep and snowy valleys reflected | 


f 
| 
most all the | 


, | of Lydia with his attendants, 


| 
| 

Pe 

| Halys, which is not many miles distant, was long the boundary between the | 
| 


| tured upon the monuments of Persepolis, while some of his attendants are 
} ar ra r iY , 
| standing upon the wings of a double-headed eagle, a symbol frequently met on 


| to do with a lion or a two-headed eagle? Besides. this is not the locality ever 


g alabaster 


| the law enabled him to keep his property, and to leave it to his family on his _ stone, which have preserved the horizontality of the table-lands: the mid- 
death, and that the government vid not arbitrarily step in and carry olf the | ; — some of which ave slightly tinged with red, are worn by weathering 
whole or the greater part of it; at which he significantly stroked his head and | a runuing streams into these pointed cones, while the lower beds are still 
| ced very gray {rer anot , . , | softer, and wear aw th ¢ > TC , : ’ 
looked very grave. After anothcr pipe we made a move, and returned to the | +, See ir away with a more rounded form. As our road led d 
yg * ther pipe we ma ‘ » ae d led down a 
meadows opposite his konac, where carpets and cushions were brought out and | : — iy from the village and across the valley, [ was struck with the ferti- 
spread under the trees ; and pipes, with the addition of coffee, were aga n pro- o eg : gardens aud orchards on this dry soil. But the apricot was almost 
duced. Here { was treated with a novel kid of entertainment, being roused | Me Ouly tree in abundance producing fruit of an excellent flavour, and I should 
by loud shouts and cries, and on looking round, I saw an unfortunate wretch | tuk indigenous to the country. But, muchas I have been s‘rack with the 
lying on his back before the door of the konac, with his heels up in the air, | appearance of this valley at adistance, | was sull more surprised at finding that 
. . sf > > » »_ oe . " , . 
tied to a log of wood held up by two men, whilst otaers were inflicting the | wre every one of the conical hills was excavated inside; In most cases this 
| bastinado on his naked soles with great rapiditv. On appealing to the governor | vad been done in very ancient times. Sume, which were most elaborately 
to know the meaning of this proceeding, he was pleased to say that in conse- | — ye eared to be tombs. | entered one, which had an arched or rounded 
| quence of my presence he would let the man off with a slight punishment, al- doorway leading into a small vestibule ; this communicated witha larger apart- 
are ee a eo for * hay nag ro yar “pip ty | tei lt oar gn os a sie graves, long since ee — 
and ordered him to be set at liberty n being released he could hardly move, | W4S €Xcavated so as Lo represent the poruco ot a Doric temple. Crossing the 
and was roughly pushed out of the way into the house. He had been quarrel- | valley, we observed a village called Matyas, built amongst ions conical hills, 
| ling with and striking an old woman: but the ageravation of his crime was | the caves of which served as dwellings ; ‘in other places the grottoes are exca- 
’ 5o “ _P 1 - , 

having used indecorous language to a woman.” vated in the steep sides of the clitls, or exteud from the conical hills into the 

Our author was much pleased at discovering (as he conceived) in the moun grousd beyond ; im short, no deseription cau convey a sufficient idea of the va- 
| tains of Mason Dagh, the true country of the Amazons, that is to say, the lo- | Me'y aud novel appearance of this extraordinary tract of country. The most 
cality of the fable or tradition which records them, for the virago race itself, if ditlicult questions connected with these places are to ascertain the uses for 
it ever existed, is fortunately extinct. He also alighted accidentally on the | which they were intended, and the people by whoin they were made. Some 
| Chalybes, in the umbrageous recesses of their native mountains. He found | *Ppesred to have been iniended for tombs, while other- must have been. dwell- 
that they work no mines, but gather, on or near the surface of the ground, | Ms-places; others, again, from the paintings with which they are adorned, 
iron ore, which yields 10 per cent. of metal. All the iron made by them is | have evidently served as chapels. Inthe present day many are used as dove- 
sent to (Constantinople. Mr. Hamilton assigns, en classical authority, to the coles, and we saw pigeons flying out of the upper openings, to which there ap- 
Chaly ves — name, like nymph-smitten swains ch mer into fountains, | se eontong = nv exte = ng cg em » though thea these were decora- 
bas now obtained a watery immortality,) the praise of being the first workers | 'e¢ with red paint, and many Greek letters were luscribed on the outer surface 
ot ee : - he forgets that their neighbours, the Tybareni, are generally ad- | ol 7 rock, aay the openings. bye singular formation existed not only in 
mit ed to have been the posterity of Tubal Cain® the patriarch of all the | the large valley which we crossed, but in all the smaller ones which opened 

4 } ty Oo Da Jain, tf pa arch Of a 1€ 4 » ’ § p 

emithe. ; Iutoit. Everywhere countless pinnacles appeared, and man seemed to have 

Near the little village of Boghaz Kieui are some remarkable ruins, which our | '€€0 as active in appropriating them, as Nature had been in producing them, 
‘uthor supposes to mark the site of the ancient Tav According to M. | Wherever a stream ef water bad formed a ravine or glen.” 

P} K ; ancient Tavium. rding to M. | g 

Nexier, the chief of the French expedition, they are the remains of Pieria. The We shall gadly return to these volumes, and endeavour to appreciate their 
foundations of the temple, which was of grand proportions, 219 feet long and | Spitit, watle we exhibit the extent of the author's discover ies. 


140 in width, are still all traceable ; the stones in the foundations are in gene- 
ral 17 or 18 feet long. But thisis not all that remains of the stateliness of 
the ancient c.ty, as will be seen from the following description : 


$a re 

LORD WELLESLEY’S POEMS. 
A volume of Latin, Greek, and English poems, privately printed by the 
| late Marquis Wellesley for circulation among his friends, has lately been placed 
covered by M. Texter. They are inside a small! ho low resembling a quarry, | in our hands. Jt was issued only afew months before his lordship's death, 
but possibly formed by gigantic masses detached from the neighbouring clits ; | and ainong the verses are some written so lately as October, 1841. We have 
the south-west, the rocks being from 30 to 50 feet high on each! yet barely had time to plance through it, but the following spirited lines, writ- 


- i we muues tu the north-east of the temple, near the base of the escarpment | 


} 


it Opeus to 


side. The pr ncipal bas-relief is one of the most curious and remarkable mo-/ ten in March, 1841, attracted our attention as being illustrative of the princi- 
numents yet discovered in Asia Minor, and consists of several groups of figures | ples this great statesinan, patriot, and accomplished scholar entertained to the 
carved upon the surface of the rock a jew fee. above the ground. Many of| last moments of his lie. We shalltake an early opportunity of making ou 


the figures, however, are much worn and nearly obliterated, particularly those | readers better acquainted with these elegant compositions :— 
furthest removed from the centre ; perhaps, being Intended fur inferior persons, : 
they were original y less deeply cut. The composition seems to represent the | 
meeting of two kings, eachof whom holds emblems of royalty in his hand, 


aud is toll 


LANDING OF WILLIAM III. 
Dauntless and calm on the tempestuous wave 
As Walliam rude,in freedom’'s sacred cause, 
luvoked by E..giand’s tears and prayers to save 
Her Throne, her Altar, Liberty, and Laws ; 
The guardian angel of the ocean rose, 
And stilied the deep and struck a Prophet's strain 
**Go where the light of glory for thee glows, 


wed by a long train of soldiers or attendants, dressed in his own | 





costume, and extending along the two sides of the hollow square. The two 
principal figur.s are five feet high, the few figures immediately attendant upon 
them are three feet six inches, and the others two feet six inches. The prin- | 
cipal figure on the left-hand side, coming as it were from the west, is stand- | 
ing Wpon @ nondescript animal, and is dressed ina tight close-fitting dress, with . 
a high conical cap and beard; while the ,other principal figure is dressed With Faith, and Right, and Justice in thy train ; 
in loose flowing robes with a square turreted headdress and without a| Go! where thy free-vorn isle unfolds her beast, 
beard. Some of bis followers are standing upon a lion or tiger, and others | And hails thee destined by celestial fate 
upon a two-headed eagle. M. Texier considers the subject of the sculpture to | To wipe her tears, and raise to power and rest \ 
be the meeting of the Amazons and Paphlagonians ; b it am rather inclined And sutlering people and a sinking state ! 

Hail! to that holy consecrated day, 


she H 1 . 
to think it represents the meeting of two conterminous kings, and that it was | 
When from on high a beam of searching light 


Darted through treason’s vaults tts piercing ray, 

And shed nvon on the deeds of guilt and night ; 
Then were dragged forth from their foul murky cave, 
Working the plot of England's murderous doom, 
Like sintul ghosts all shuddering fromthe grave, 
The ruthless gang of unrelenting Rome ; 


} 





intended to commemorate a treaty of peace concluded between them The | 


singdoms of Lydia and Persia, and it is possible that in the figure with the | 
se the king of Persia, and in the other the king | 
ydians and Phrvgians, for their head dress re- | 
a This spot may have been chosen | 


flowing robes we may recogr 





sembles the well-known Phrygian bonnet 


| to commemorate the peace, In consequence of the neighbouring town being | 2 ’ 
oh 1 { 
the chief bordercity. This opinion is confirmed by the circumstance ef the | Bright shone that day ; but with new splendours crown a 


Now comes more glorious on ‘Time’s eayle wing ; 
Since bounteous Heaven is pleased oo English ground 
Thee and thy virtues and thine arms to bring. 

Thee, at the terror of whose martial eye, 

(As shrinks the gaunt wolf from the lion's roar,) 

The tyrant fro nhs crown and state shall fly, 

To hice his shame on Gaul's congenial shore. 

Hark! high intlamed by England's deadliest foe, 
Through troublous reland he sounds alarins ; 

Hark ! the barbaric horn begins to blow! 

And calls the Kearn and Gallowglass to arms ! 

Lo! on Boyne’s bank, with France arrayed they stand ! 
Aud now alolt in airthy banners soar ! 

Deafened alike to shame and to command, 
Tuey fly ; nor stain the stream with recreant gore. 
First in the fight, James his due station takes, 

By guilt, and shame, and fear, and sorrow sped, 
Nor ever sign of fight or battle makes, 

Bat on Seine’s banks sinks his unlaurelled head ; 
Nor shall the infatuate exile rise aga n 

To move a tardy, weak, ill-fated sword, 
Condemned to work at secret plots in vain, 

The meanest slave of France's Despot Lord. 
With vlory thy bright crown shall thou maintald ; 
Justice shall by thy hand her rule advance 

To burst the ynominous, menaced chain, 

And curb the aspiring vanities of France 


principal figure on the eastern side being represent d standing on a wild beast, 
probably intended fora lion, and which in fact resembles the animals sculp 


ruined Persian buildings even of a later period. But what had the A:nazons 
attributed by the ancients to the habitations of that singular people.’ 

| We shall only peep at some of the social curiosities and apocry phal wonders 

of An yora :— 

** ‘ne doctorand another gentleman accompanied me one day to visit the 
Convent of Schismatic Armenians, situated a few miles tothe north of Angora; 
ind thence to a spot called the Gardens, in a picturesque glen, and watered 
by a small stream, the whole of which is absorbed tn fertilizing the lower part 
of the ravine. Atthe Convent we found five or six monks, who seemed to 
lead a comfortable and tranquil life; but their manners were rude and coarse, 
and their infor:netion on all points most limited. The bishop was absent; the 
authority of the convent is sad to extend over a large part of Asia Minor as 
far a ocat; but it is impossible to feel re spect for men who had 
recourse to the vilest intrigues, in order to procure the banishinent of their 
Catholic ¢ ntrymen from Constantinople in 1829 and 1830. ‘Their church is 
neat, and rather handsomely decorated with gildimg, paintings, and co 
loured tiles, which [ was told are made at Kiutahiyah. A!l European mer- 
t Angora are buried in the cemetery att ched to the convent, 





cnants wio die a 
and severa! English names attest the former existence of a tlourtshmea factory 
I also copied here many Greek and Latin inseriptions. In the chapel a curt 
ous window was pointed out to me, which appeared to bea yellow transparent 
1 believe it is called prerre speculaire. On our way tothe Gardens 
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Champion of suffering Freedom! honest Fame 
From realm to realm shall spread thy awful name ! 
A mighty warrior in the embattled field 

The sword of power and high command to wield ; 
Or by wise council to bid discord cease, 

And calm the world in concord, rest, and peace !” 


— 
THE CHINESE FOOT. 

When again left alone, she unfolded the bandage; on the removal of which, 
the state of filth the foot presented convinced me that the general opinion is 
correct, viz. that the limb is seldom exposed, even for the purpose of cleanli- 
ness. A cursory glance at the deformed limt would lead even a professional 
man to suppose that a partial amputation had been performed, wherein the 
metatarsal bones (those immediately articulating with the toes) had been re- 
moved. On a closer inspection, the great-toe was found to end in a sharp rough 
point, having at its extremity what might either be construed into a shapeless 
nail, or a portion of bone protruding, from not having been properly protected 
by the flap after an amputation. On the upper surface of the foot there was 
no peculiar appearance, save that the smaller toes appeared to terminate in a 
knuckle-like point. On examining the sole of the foot, I was surprised to see 
the four small toes bent under and deeply imbedded in the soft substance of 
the foot, and in a wonderful degree capable of flexion and extension. In the 
foot itself there was no motion ; the joint, I presume, having been anchylosed 
(or a bony union formed) by constant pressure. This, however, I afterwards 
found not to be the case; for on examining a skeleton foot, I found the bones 
all separate, but displaced. The ankle was thickened, its capability of motion 
being in a great degree curtailed. The calf of the leg was round and well- 
proportioned. The extreme length of the foot was three inches and a quarter. 
Yet, when properly bandaged and shod, this young lady hobbled up and down 
her stair with apparent ease. 

The pain and irritation excited by the horrid process of cramping the foot, 
as well as the want of exercise, must, it will be supposed, materially injure 
the general health. This, however, is not allowed to be the case. Subsequent 
to the above period, I met some children who were passing through the usual 
ordeal of perfecting beauty, whose pallid sickly look contrasted greatly with 
the healthy rude appearance of the poorer Chinese, who teach their children at 
a very early age to assist in all domestic employments. 

It would be as difficult to account for the origin of this barbarous practice of 
the Chinese, as for that of squeezing the waists of Englishwomen out of all 
natural shape by stays, or flattening the heads among the natives on the Co- 
lumbia.—M’ Pherson’s Two Years in China. 
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New Manufacture of Cloth.—At the last meeting of the Society of Arts a 
very interesting communication was made on a new process of the manufacture 
of cloth by felting, in which all the processes formerly effected by manual la- 
bour are performed, and cloth of much greater dimensions can be produced 
The bat of wool is formed by means of a trav elling apron, 37 yards in length, 
which receives the thin slivers of wool from the carding machines, which pro- 
cess is continued until the slivers are accumulated, one upon another, through- 
out the whole length of the apron, in sufficient numbers to give the degree of 
substance necessary for the purpose for which the cloth is intended. The bat 
is then cut and transferred to a machine called a ‘ hardener,” in which it is 
made to pass through a series of rollers, by which it is compressed, the fe!ting 
being effected by an alternating motion of the upper rollers, while the cloth 
receives the requisite heat and moisture from steam issuing from perforaticns 
in pipes placed between the rollers. The cloth, after passing a second time 
through this machine is transferred to a third, where it is further compressed 
by rollers, which work in a bath of soap and water, by which it is so thorough- 
ly cleansed that the time required for beating it in the fulling-mill is very stort 
compared with that required for woollen cloth. After these operations the 
cloth is susceptible of any degree of finish that may be required, and this by 
the ordinary methods. ‘Uhe manufacture is peculiarly fitted for carpets, horse- 
cloths, and such fabrics as pilot coats, and it can be made at a much less cost 
than woven cloth. 

Fireworks.—Fireworks for pastime are little spoken of previous to the 
reign of Elizabeth. We are told when Anne Boleyn was conveyed by 
water from Greenwich to London, previous to the coronation, in 1533, * there 
went before the Lord Mayor's barge a foyste (a galley.) for a wafter fall of 
ordnance; in which foyste was a great red dragon, constantly moving and 
casting forth wild fire ; and round about the said foyste stood terrible, mon- 
strous, and wilde men, casting of fire, and making a hideous noise.” This 
vessel with the fire- works is supposed to have been usually exiibited when the 
Lord Mayor went upon the water, and e-pecially on Lord Mayor's day. Among 
the spectacles prepared for the diversion of Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth 
Castle, in 1575, there were displays of fireworks as ‘a blaze of burning darts 
flying to and fro; beams of stars correscant ; streams and hail of tire sparks 
lightnings of wild fire on the water and vu the land ; flight and shot of thunder- 
bolts.”” A writer who lived in the time of James [. assures us that there 
were then “ abiding in the city of London men very skilful in the art of pryro- 
technic, or of fireworks.” Mr. Strutt, writing in the year 1800, was decided- 
ly of opinion that the fire works displayed in the previous filty years had been 
more exeellent in their construction, mure neatly executed, aud more variable 
and pleasing in their effect, than those produced at any former period. Fire- 
works were exhibited at Marylebone Gardens, while they were kept open for 
public entertainments ; and about the year 1775, Torre, a celebrated French 
artist was employed there, who invented pantomimical spectacles, with ma- 
chinery, appropriate scenery, and stage decorations, which gave astonishing 
effects to his performances. ‘The Chinese excel all European artists in fire- 
works, though in this country we are only familiar with their single crackers. 


The Late Mr. Serjeant Spunkie —The following anecco'e of this | t» eminent 
and gifted individual may be relied on as auth€ntic :—'The public has already 
been made acquainted with the fact, that Mr. Serjeant Spankie during the time 
he was keeping his terms with a view to be called to the bar was employed as 
a Parliamentary reporter Young Spankie (for such he then was) was on duty 
in the gallery of the House of Commons at an early hour of the morning after 
a protracted and important debate, when a division of the house took place, the 
result of which was looked for with considerable anxiety throughout the coun- 
try. Theavenues to the house were crowded with strangers, and egress down 
the narrow staircase by which strangers reached the gallery in the old House 
of Commons was nexi to an impossivility. The hour for the publication of the 
journal to which he was attached was fast approaching, and Spankie, knowing 
the importance to his proprietors that the conclusion of the debate and the di- 
vision should be early before the public, had recourse to a feat which surprised 
and astonished those who witnessed it. He cliunbed over the balustrade of the 
stairs which communicated from the old smoking-room with the strangers’-gal- 
lery ; and, suspending himself by his hands therefrom, dropped into the mem- 
bers’ lobby below (a height of 16 to 18 feet), amidst a crowd of senators. So 
suddenly was the affair accomplished, and so fleet of foot was the performer, 
that he escaped caption by any o‘ the myrmidons of the Sergeant-at- Arms, and 
reached the office in safety and triumph. When Mr. Serjeant Spankie satin 
Parliament for Finsbury the occurrence was frequently related by the late Mr. 
Wright, an old and well-known messenger of the house, who was an eye-wit- 
ness of the transaction, and who generally pointed out the heroto strangers 
whom curiosity nightly brought to St. Stephen's Chapel. 

The Royal Adelaide Gallery —Among the novelties in science and art re- 
cently exhibited at this institution, 1s a specimen of cement, in imitation of mar- 
ble. A cement having marble dust as one of its ingredients. was used by the 
ancients in coating the columns and ‘walls of their editices. It was found in 
Italy to be by no means inferior in durability to the native marble, though expos- 
ed tothe air. The new cement, while it is said to bear a resemblauce to the 
stucco of the ancients in hardness and durability, has no marble dustin its 
composition, which is descrifled to be gypsum and alum. The former, as in 
the case of plaster of Paris, is deprived of its water of crystallisation by ba- 
king ; it is then steeped ina solution of aluin of a given strength, and by a 
second process of intense heat the properties of the compound become so in 
timately mixed that the result in a cement which is asserted to be unequalled 
in hardness and susceptibility of polish and colour. Several very beautiful 
specimens are exhibited. The lecturer observed that the same degree of 
hardness and lustre can be obtained in any tint which the taste may suggest ; 
and said the fact that the sulphate of alum is the base on which most colours 
are struck, and that alum is used as a mordent to fix them, atiorded sufficient 
proof of the aptitude of the cement to receive colours in imitation of marbles 
and granites of every descrirtion. 

EPIGRAM. 
On the proposed Reduction of the Three-and-a-half per cents. 
Our warehouses so full remain 
Of goods, we're poor—a paradox ! 
Peel says, the remedy is platn— 
He’s going to reduce the stocks. 

Transfusion of the Blood of a Goat in to the Veins of a Man.—By Dr. 
Bheding —<A man 38 years of age was seized with an hemoptysis. which con- 
tinued so long, and so violent, that the only means of saving his life appeared 
to be by supplying the loss of bluod by transfusion. On the tifth day after the 
attack a canula was introduced into the median vein of his left arm ; a syringe, 
previously heated, was filled with blood drawn from the jugular vem uf a goat 
and about five ounces were injected into the vein of the man. Immediately 
ae complained of afeeling of oppression ; but this soon afterwards went off. 





She Albion. 


An attack of phlebitis came on next day, but was subdued in eight days b 

means of pay applications alone. His strength from this day hs. -0y oad at 
the end of three months he was able to resume his usual occupation. It is re- 
marked, as the interesting point of this case, that it proves that the injection 
of the blood of one animal into the veins of another is not necessarily fatal.— 
Journal de Pharmacie; and Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal 
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We Lave been recently favoured in being permitted to examine a very beau- 
tiful and extensive system of machinery at the Saloon of the American Insti- 
tute. It is very properly called a Planetarium, and is designed to show the 
positive and relative motions of the Primary Planets of the Solar system, as 
well as those of the satellites round their primaries. By positive motions we 
mean the rotation of the several planets upon their respec ive axes, and their 
revolutions in orbit or round the sun, and by relative motions the proportion of 
time required by them in performing their revolutions, as compared with each 
other. Thus a globular body,to represent the sun, is placed in the centre,other small 
globes representing the planets and asteroids from Mercury to the Georgian planet 
are placed at tueir proportionate distances from that centre, and being connected 
by metallic aris to the machinery attached as radii they are carried round 
it in times severally agreeing with those in which the real planetary bodies are 
found to travel. Tie machinery is intricate yet accurate, and has the further 
excellence of exhibiting the several rotations on axis, or natural days, the ro- 
tation of the moons rcund their respective planets, the preservation of the 
earth’s motion in parallelism to the direction of its axis, thus showing the di- 
versity of its seasons and differences in the lengths of day and night, the angles 
of inclination which the orbits of other planets make with that of the earth, 
and the manner in which eclipses of one moon and the sun are produced, in the 
passage of the moon in orbit round her Primary. All these, by very slight ex- 
planation, are made manifest to the capacities of young persons, and thus a 
clear conception of the general principles of Astronomy in these particulars is 
conveyed. 

This Planetarium works horizontally, a general view therefore is bast at- 
tained by looking down upon it, from the gatlery of the lecture room at the 
American Institute ; but in order to examine the details it is necessary to 
walk round the instrument and consider its various parts. Itis upwards of 
twenty-two feet in diameter, the arm which conveys the Planet Herschel 
(Uranus, or Georgian Planet) round its centre, in orbit, being full eleven feet 
in length. The motion is with very little—hardly any—nvise, and is communi- 
cated by turning a handle applied to the pedestal of the instrument. As we 
inspected it almost immediately after it was set up, there were afew defects of 
alocal nature in the movements ; such for instance asthe motiuns of the sa- 
tellites of Saturn round their Primary, a little hitching in the motion of Mars, 
&c., which have doubtless, ere this, been rectified ; but we would take the 
liberty to observe a fault—a small one certainly in so extensive and excellent 
a piece of mechanism—it is the very large angle which the orbit of the moon 
makes with the ecliptic. Now the real inclination of the two circles is not 
more than an angle of about 5 

There is a defect in this species of machinery which does not attach to 
the mechanist or to the inventor; it is that of its being necessary to have all! 
the orbits of the planets circular, when they are in reality somewhat elliptical, 
and consequently the sun becomes exactly in the centre of the system, when, 
in truth, he is but one of the foci of each ellipse. This will render it a matter 
of great care, and of attention to perspicuity, in any lecturer, to point out the 
causes of accelerated or retarded velocity of the planets in their orbits, and 
But after all, here 


’ 


to explain the meaning of ** clocks fast,” or ‘* clocks slow.’ 
are so many and excellent appliances, for the purpose of rendering the first 
sieps fiim and sure, that they rust tend in a highly important degree to pro- 
mote the study of that subline science, Astronomy. The application of me 
chanicz.l skill in the construction of this Orrery is highly creditable to the con. 
structor, Mr. James Kussell!, of Columbus, Ohio. 

A set of lectures, exclusively confined to explanations of the parts of the in- 
strument, and reference to the heavenly bodies intended to be represented 
thereon, would be found equally entertaining and useful, and we believe that a 
qualified lecturer would deserve and would have large audiences. 





Goldsmith's ‘ Deserted Village,” the most beautiful and heart-stirring 
By many the 
description is considered merely as an abstraction, or piece of machinery made 


poem that ever was written, is doubtless familiar to every mind. 


use of to assist in conveying the sentiments delivered inthe poem, on the sub- 
ject of modern improvements and utilitarian schemes, at the expense of all 
that is dear to the human heart, and all that mixes up with the tenderest asso- 
ciations. One part only of the subject was universally known to be drawn 
from the life ; that, namely, of the Country Clergyman, so “ passing rich,with 
forty pounds a year”; this most delightful figure on the canvas was the poet’s 
brother, and the love that existed between them was as deep and as pure as 
that of David and Jonathan. Nor was this either the only or the finest in- 
stance of paternal affection that Goldsmith has given in his writings. His 
‘‘ Traveller’ is addressed to his brother, and contains passages almost a8 
touching as those of the ‘ Deserted Village.” 

But we wander from our subject. The original locality of this poem,which has 
filled the world with admiration, and which was but partially known to exist, 
among the many thousands whose hearts were filled by the pathetic strains of the 
poet, has been lately visited by travellers, who have devoted talents and feelings 
worthy of their vocation, to the illustrations of the manners and scenes of Ire- 
land ; and who, like Miss Owenson and Miss Edgeworth, have done much to 
rescue that country and her people from the odium and absurdity which have 
been falsely thrown upon them. We allude to Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall,—fit 
persons to tread such classic ground as that which is so forcefully described by 
Goldsmith. On our first page in this day’s impression will be found their de- 
scription of the visit which they paid to Lissoy, and of the delight with which 
they were able to identify the principal features of the scene. 

It does not appear that emigration did take place at Lissoy, caused by clear- 
ings and improvements ; It is therefore probable that when Goldsmith gave ut- 
terance to his keen and affectionate feelings in the poetic language which will 
live for ever, and determined to depict the sorrows and regrets of the poor,upon 
being driven from the homes of their childhood, to make way for the innovators 
upon soil where ‘hey and their forefathers had dwelt, he adopted this village as 
the medium, because he was so familiar with its haunts and localities. Severe 
criticism, however, on more occasions than one, has shewn that ‘“* The Deserted 
Village ” contains better poetry than argument, and that many of the improve- 
ments which the poet deplores, have tended largely, directly, and immediately 
to ameliorate their condition. 
The Deserted Bride, and other Poems.—By Geo. P. Morris.—Amongst the 
elegant “books of the season’? which now are plentifully offered as worthy 
presents and tokens of friendship for ihe coming year, we have not seen one 
more appropriate in its character or more elegant in the,taste displayed upon it, 
than the work of which we have here given the title and the authorship. Most 
of the pieces contained in this beautiful volume have appeared betore in a fu- 
gitive form; they are now collected, ornamented with engravings most artisti- 
cally executed, and put forth in a neat and delicate costume, fit compliment 
No one who is acquainted with the 





from a gentleman, fit reading for a lady. 
amiable qualities of the author will donbt that the same spirit which presides 
over his social dispositions and the delicacy of his principles, has guided his 
pen in the production of these lyrics ; and we doubt not that his book will be 
duly estimated by all into whose hands it may fall. We trust that their name 
will be Legion.” The compilation we perceive to consist of such articles 
only as have already received the stamp of public approbation. The work is 
for sale by Appleton & Co., Broadway 
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Bradbury, Loden, & Co., 128 Nassau street. The present number is embel- 
lished with two spirited engravings, and a plate of Fashions for January. Also, 
at the above establishment, the December number of Robert Merry’s Museum. 





Che Draina. 


Park T heatre.—We linger over the classic recollections which bind us to 
this “hitherto” haunt of the muses, as if we would shut out from the memory 
the desecration to which it is doomed. Its fate, however, is sealed, and although 
we understand a restoration is promised, yet the revulsion of feeling which will 
be experienced, it will take some time to conquer. But be it so: ‘‘ what can’t be 
cured must be endured,” is a homely but useul adage,and may be applied in many 
and far more important cases than this. And surely we do earnestly wish Mr. 
Welsh and the entertainments which he has in store for the public all the 
success which his estabiishment deserves. We are informed that the latter is 
of first-rate order; that it is the Astleys of America, and is not without its 
Ducrow, though differently named. Ah,, wonderful and unique Andrew, thy 
equal would indeed be a prodigy ; bat two such as thou wert do not appear in 
the same century! 

Before we bid adieu, however, even though temporarily, to the ancien re- 
gime, we must be allowed to indulge a little on certain dramatic performances, 
now or lately on hand. Mrs. Brougham took her benetit on Monday evening, 
that being also announced as the last appearance previous to the departure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Brougham to the south. They have appeared since, neverthe- 
less: mais, n‘importe, their presence on the boards is always an acceptable 
treat. Mr. Brougham played McShane, the “ man of nerve,” and Wildrake 
in ** The Love Chase,” exceedingly well, and Mrs. Brougham was an excel- 
lent Neighbour Constance. The play itself, however, is, in our estimation, 
such an execrably bad one in point of language, and so poor in regard to plot, 
that we have not patience to dwell upon it Placide as Mr. Aspen, the ner- 
vous man, actually makes the nerves of his audience as perfect “ fiddle-strings”’ 
as his own are represented to be. Nothing can be finer than the acting of this 
very superior artist in the cheracter alluded to. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Burton commenced a short engagement here ; he 
appeared as Sir Robert Bramble in ‘* The Poor Gentleman,” and Paul Pry in 
the farce of thatname. J’arce did we call itt There are few comedies ex- 
tant that can be compared with it for delineation of character, beauty of plot, 
and field for display of the artist's talents. There are comic scenes in the 
piece,—plenty of them—but hardly a farcical one throughout, if the charac- 
ters be properly sustained. How well is the credulous valetudinarian, the 
victim of a cunning housekeeper, portrayed in Mr. Winterton ; how exquisitely 
demure, assiduous, sleek, suffering, treacherous, and diabolical, is the Mrs 
Subtle ;—it is a perfect piece of sublimity in its way; the coarse and brutal, 





temporising man-servant, her colleague, is a fine set-off against the artistical 
drawing of the housekeeper. Then we may have the fiery, peppery, absolute, 
Col. Hardy ; a concentration of India Nabobs, and African Governors ; his 
daughter, with a simplicity of the boarding-schocl order, and her hand-maid 
‘“*to match ;”’ and finally Pau/ Pry himself, a country gentleman of small inde- 
pendent come, and of no occupation save that with which an insatiable cusi- 
osity supplies him, going about from house to house in his neighbourhood, and 
for ever causing some contretemps or other by his prying, meddling, imperti- 
This 
He never becomes coarse 
or vulgar; he is by station and education a gentleman, with intellects none 


nent interference, although he is constantly meaning well and kindly. 
Paul Pry is too much misunderstood, in general, 


of the strongest, and whose want of occupation makes him magnify trifles into 
matters of importance. ‘Thus the expense of mending an umbrella, the condi- 
tiou of his neighbour's tooth, the state of another neighbour's larder, and the 
extent of the publican’s custom are, with Mr. Pry, matters of as great weight 
Thus whilst we 


laugh at his absurdities, we see a true picture of human life, so far as it goes ; 


as the result ofa general election would be to a guid nunc. 


and in the deeper scenes we have a lesson on Duplicity, of a most forcible 
It isa piece for Mr. Poole, its author, to 
hang his literary eminence upon ; we know not anything superior to it since 


description. ‘Paul Pry” a farce! 
the days of Brinsley Sheridan. 

Mr. Burton is thought to combine something of Munden and of Liston in 
his own person: that is, he has much of the contortion of feature which was 
characteristic of the former, and somewhat of the tones of the fatter. Munden’s 
forte however is a dangerous one for imitation, for, unless it be accompanied 
by that rich and deep tone of numour which was his, and which may possibly 
be equalled but never surpassed, the twisting of the features becomes absurd 
and vulgar. As for Liston,—but he was ‘he Paul Pry, the very embodiment 
of the author's idea; and the quiet perseverance in petty curiosity, the total un- 
consciousness of the ridicule he excited, and the gentlemanlike manner in 
which he took the rebuffs to which he rendered himself continually obnoxious, 
rendered his acting a treat which we can recollect and dwell upon, but which 
can never be conveyed by description. The fact is that the Paul Pry is really 
the trial of an actor in that department of stage business. 





Bowery Theatre.—The regular drama continues to be well played here with 
the excellent cast of which this esteblishment consists; and, to render the 
performances more attractive by their variety, melodrama is likewise given 
here nightly. Mr. Booth also is playing a short engagement here. He was 
to perform the character of Richard III. one of his very best, on Thursday 
evening ; now all this, with the unparalleled reduction in the prices of admis- 
son, should fill the house continually. 





Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.—No falling off here, either in prices or num- 
bers of the auditory. The manager so varies his bills and has such an infinite 
variety to choose from, ‘hat a perpetual freshness subsists in the concerns of 
this little theatre, and there is no relaxation in the degree of satisfaction expe- 
r.enced by its patrons. The “‘ Grandfather Whitehead,” in particular, is a most 
delightful-piece, and, with proper husbanding will bear a long course of repe- 
tition. 


CONCERTS. 

Winter Concerts at Niblo'’s Saloon.—The proprietor of this elegant estab 
lishment has made arrangements with the Messrs. Brahams, Mrs. Sutton, and 
Miss Augusta Brown for a series of concerts during the winter, and the first 
of them took place on Tuesday evening last. The vocalists were in excellent 
voice, and several of the pieces were warmly encored, particularly “ Scots wha 
hae,” and “* The Old English Gentleman,” which were sung by Mr. Braham, 
and the beautiful duet of ‘* When thy bosom,” sung by Mr. Braham and Mrs. 
Sutton. Mr. Charles Braham has a fine full baritone organ, but he needs 
more flexibility of style, and more animation of manner ; these however will 
come in time, if he will but invite them cordially. We regret that we cannot 
s,eak strongly in praise of the Fantasias composed by Miss Augusta Brown ; 
they want both point and connexion. In accompanying the vocalists also, she 
was both loud and deficient in precision. It is a difficult task to preside at the 
Pianoforte to the singing of others ; and, in order to attain excellence therein, 
r quires a long course of practice, fine taste, an intimate and extensive knowledge 
of the best music, and the most sedulous care to understand the peculiarities 
which all vocalists have in some degree or other. Miss A. Brown, however, 
is yet a young professor ; she has a good and firm finger, and will doubtless, m 
time, become deservedly distinguished. 

Mr. Horn's Concert at the Tabernacle —This first performance of the 
‘« Christmas Bells” was given on Friday evening, we are therefore unable te 
state the particulars of its success, at preseut. 





«*, We are happy to learn that the sale of tickets for the Ball at Niblo’s, 
on 5th January next, in aid of the Funds of St. George's Society, is already 
very great, and that the demand for them is by the elite of the city. 














{For ,the Albion.) 
OLD ENGLAND. 

Old Englaud, warlike England, thy lion wakes again, — 
His roar in sunny Ind resounds as once it pealed in Spain, 
In loud arousing notes it rings through Catbay’s distant clime, 

And a wail 

On the gale 
Is blent with battle’s hymn— 
While the craven herd amaz’d behold 
Her vict’ries clear from crime. 


Old England, noble England, thy hand ne'er drew the glaive 
But from his foes to free the wrong’d, his fetters from the slave ; 
Yet ever gen’rous in thy might to spare a fallen foe, 
No fou] stain 
Can remain 
On thy ‘scutcheon’s spotless snow ; 
While o'er the earth thy princely step 
Stalks proudly to and fro. 


Old England, glorious England, on this terrestrial sphere, . 
For truth, aud worth, and majesty, where yet was found thy peer! 
Thou treader down of tyranny, thou tamer of the strong, 

and and main 

Own thy reign, 
And to thy footstool throng ; 
While wond'ring nations honour thee, 
The queen of sword and song. 


Old England, merry England, though rankling spirits scowl, 
And spiteful traitors of thy doom their dire predictions howl, 
The caitiff crew, with gnashing teeth, shall long behold the day 
Of thy reign 
O’er the main 
And thy sceptre’s boundless sway, 
With many true and manly hearts 
Around thee in array. 


AtLan Grant. 
—w 
RAILWAY ENTERPRISE. 

The provisional committee appointed to superintend the preliminary arrange- 
ments connected with the railway from England to China, beg to submit to the 
public the following statement. with the view of forminga company to carry 
out this vast national concern, by shares, to consist of an unlimited numter :— 
In consequence of the extreme difficulty at present experienced in making the 
voyage to China and India, together withthe delay and chances of shipwreck, 
it has been proposed, under the advice of an eminent engineer, to construct a 


— December 24, 
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nic acid ; the whole is then extracted with water, and the solution tected in 
Marsh’s apparatus. It is better not to employ the carbonizing process if the 
chemist can examine the substances which have been thrown up from the sto- 
mach by the poisoned person, or that part of them which remains behind in the 
alimentary canal: this process is only to be used when the first attempts have 
been without success. It must not be considered that if, by means of Marsh’s 
apparatus, we obtain a metallic spot, that therefore arsenic is present ; the ap- 
paratus is really only a means of collecting and condensing the arsenic, but not 
of directly proving its presence, for very similar spots are produced from va- 
rious causes ; as, for instance, glasses containing lead, porcelain with a lead 
glaze, oreven spots of oxysulphuret of zinc carried over by the stream of gas, 
if the zinc contains a little sulphur. Ortila found that by the action of a strong 
flame on organic fluids, peculiar spots were deposited on cold bodies, which he 
called fat-spots. Danger and Flandin found that partially carbonised organic 


nia; this latter source of error can only be found when the oxidating process 
has not been continued long enough.—Chemical Gazette. 


LATENT INSANITY. 

In many cases the experierced eye of the medical practitioner may be able 
to detect the existence of latent insanity. In such instances the patient evin- 
ces no evident indication of any irregularity of mind. His dearest friends and 
constant companions can perceive no alteration in manner sotficent to excite a 
suspicion of insanity. Occasionally the patient may manifest a strangeness 
and oddity of conduct, which is, however, but little noticed. The individual 
may notwithstanding, be suffering from the incipient symptoms of derangement. 
He has not altogether lost all power of controlling his feelings or ideas ; an 
internal struggle may be going on between what he knows to be a fact, and the 
false conceptions which almost like an avalanche are forcing themselves upon the 
mind. 
an accurate notion of the mental agony which a peason so unhappily situated 
experiences! Dr. Darwin relates the case of a most elegant lady who sud- 
denly became melancholy. She retained, however, so great a command over 
herself, that shejwas enabled to do the honours of her table with grace and ap- 
parent ease. After many days’ entreaty, she informed her physician that she 
thought her marrying her husband had made him unhappy (though it was a love 
match on both sides), and that this idea she could not efface from her mind, day 
ornight. It is astonishing for what length of time a patient under such cir- 


self upon the mind. In such cases the patient gives no marked indication of 
mental unsoundness ; she will attend to domestic duties, mix as usual with 
parties of pleasure, take her accustomed seat at the Opera, and yet manifest 
no sign of the tempest raging within. How often do such patients confess to 





railway from hence to the Celestial Empire. The plan suggested fer the end 
in view is to penetrate the bowels of the earth through the medium of a tun- 
nel from London to Canton, passing through the centre of the globe, thus ob- 
viating altogether the enormous expense usually incurred in the purchase of 
land, and avoiding the opposition likely to be encountered from hostile nations. 
From the report made to the committee by Sinko Shaft, Esq, the engineer, 
who has descended some of the deepest wells and sewers in and about the me- 
tropolis, and has sounded the earth in various places at the outskirts, there is 
every reason to believe that the centre of the globe consists of a mass of soft- 
test soil, except were intersected by solid rocks of gold and silver, and caverns 
of precious stones ; and that from his examination, there 1s no reason whatever 
to believe, as some have conjectured, that the earth is a mere crust, filled in the 
interior with nothing at all—a state of things which would have rendered the 
cutting of a tunnel through it an expedient of some difficulty. As it is, how- 
ever, the cutting willbe exceedingly easy, except where the masses of precious 
metals and jewels interpose an obstacle ; but inasmuch as this material, when 
extracted, willbe immensely valuable, and, accordingto the most moderate 
calculations of our engineer, wil! be many hundred times more than sufficient 
to cover the entire expense of the undertaking, but little fear need be appre- 
hended upon this point. It is intended that the terminus in England shall be 
upon the present site of St. Paul's Cathedral, London, which, for the purposes 
of this undertaking, is to be pulled down. With this view, the Bishop of Lon- 
don has already been applied to fora grant of the land upon which .t stands, 
with -vhich application it is confidently expected his lordship will readily comply 
should he, however, object to the proposal, an application will immediately be 
made to Parliament on the subject, when, of course, the church will at once 
be placed atthe di-posal of the company. It ts calculated that the journey 
will be accomplished as soon as the passengers get from one terminus to an- | 
other. As the railway will passimmediately under Mount Vesuvius, a station 
will be erected there, at which trains will stop for the parpose of taking in coals 
and lava, or Cyclops, should there be any residing in those parts. Another 
st»ppage will be made under the Mediterranean, with the view of getting a 
supply of water, which wil! be drawn down through a pipe from the sea above 
Froin the calculations made by the committee, of the probaple returns from the 
traffic, the most gratifying results may be anticipated ; and as the company 
wi!l doubtlessly convey all the Government troops, and as the war inthe East 
willin all probability be everlasting (if not longer), and the annual consump- 
tion of soldiers incalculable, the company may expect to derive a handsome in 
come from this source alone. Asregardsthe intermediate traffic between the 
two termini, there is, from the recent investigations into the subject by the 
learned members of the University of Nhowher, strong reason for believing- 
that the population swallowed up at various periods by earthquakes, as at Lis 


| 


| 





bon, Port Royal, &c., have only disappeared from the surface of the globe to 
colonize and people the interior. Should this be proved to be the case, the 


most interesting results are likely to follow, upon the establishment of ths un- 
dertaking, which may be the means at once of opening a market for our manu- | 
factures, and a passage fur the inhabitants of the interior regions of the earth, 
of the most profitable and advantageous description. In addition to which, 
it is confidently expected that most of the continental nations will establish 
branch tunnels, running into that of the company, which will be both a most 
advantageous source of revenue, and be the means of establishing an immense 
field of commercial enterprise. ‘The works 
sufficient nuinber of shares shall have been taken, and immediately on 
ing possession of St. Paul's, th every effort will be 
made to bring the whole of the condition. Further 
particulars will be announced as soon as the company ts formed, for which pur | 
pose the public are earnestly solicited to enter theirnames as shareholders, and 
pay a deposit of 5/. to the secretary of the committee, Mr. Stumpy, at the 
office of Punch, who will give a receipt f 
the undertaking be abndon d, 


Punch 





will be commenced as soon as a 
obtain 
e shaft will be sunk, when 


: ' 
indertaking into a sinking 


ir the same, entitling the party, should 
to obtain it back again whenever they can.— 


| 
| 


—— 
TURKISH ETIQUETTE 
The anrual ceremony of kissing the mantle of the Prophet, at Constanti- | 
nople, touk place onthe 19th uit. The Sultan, attended by the dignitaries of 
the state and the whole court, went to the seraglio of Top Kay 
kai-Dcheritf (the sacred mantie) is deposited inthe Chaz Odo, a lar 
which other relics and precious things are also preserved. The 
wrapped in 40 covers, each made of the finest and richest stuffs 





The Chir- 
ge hall, in 
mantle is 


When these 





have been successively unfolded, the Sultan kneels down, and having with the 
most profound veneration kissed the skirts of the cloak, rises, and is succeeded, 
first, by the Sheik ul Islam, and then, in succession, by all the grandees of the 
empire, in the order of their respective ranks. The Sultan continues to assist 
throughout the whole ceremony, remaining standing while his Sillichdar-Aga 
(equerry) every time the mantle was kissed wiped the place carefully with a 
muslin handkerchief. There were as many handkerchiefs as votaries, and at 


the end of the ceremony one of t.em was delivered by the equerry to each of 


the persons who had kissed the mantle. The kissing being finished, a large 
silver basin, filled with water, was brovght, and the Sheik ul Islam, a venerable 
man, with a loug white beard, wearing a splendid insign a@, richly set with dia- 
monds, on his breast, dipped the bottum of the mantie in the water, and then 
wiped and dried it. This being done, the cloak was as carefully wrapped 


r, 


} 


again in its 40 covers, and the water, which had by its use become holy, s 
put into bottles that were afterwards sealed by the Kislar Aga (chief of th 
eunuchs,) with his signet ring. These bottles were sent to the Sultan’s ha 
and the palaces of the grandees, to be drunk during the last fortnight of th 
Ramadan. ‘The water is used the first thing in breaking the fast after sunset, 
by pouring a few drops into another glass full of pure water, and drinking it a 
supper. Itis the first nourishment taken after an abstinence of 12hours. It 
is believed to strengthen faith, increase the fervour of prayer, and enable the 
faithful to persevere in fasting till the end of the 

TESTS FOR ARSENI( 


rhe importance of this subject in medical jurisprudence, and the attention 


ren 


holy month —Galignant. 





which was recently drawn to it by the trial of Madame Laffarge has called | 
forth a number of valuable papers tending to render its detection more certain 
and precis One of the great difficulties in testing for arsenic by Marsh's 


apparatus, is the quantity of froth which 1s formed if the solution contain or- 
ganic matters, it is absolutely necessary first of all to destroy these, and the 
best method of doing so has been proposed by Danger and Flandin The 


organic substance is heated with one-sixth of its weight of concentrated sul 
; +r : 
phuric acid. The substance is dissolved and then carbonised without foaming, 


the mass being continually stirred until the charcoal 1s dry 
tric acid of aqua rez 


A 


s now added, to increase the solubility of the arse 


nal! quantity 


the medical practitioner, when the state of mind becomes so apparent as to 
compel the friends to summon relief, that for months they have been contend- 
ing courageously against what they were conscious were erroneous perceptions. 
Hoping eventually to master these false ideas, they have concealed, from those 
in whom confidence ought to have been placed, their melancholy condition 
This state of mind is fraught with much cerebral mischief. [It cannot exist for 
any length of time without serious conseque.ices ensuing. F. Winslow's Health 
of Body and Mind 





JUST PUBLISHED 
THE ALBION GALLERY, 
AN ANNUAL FOR 1843 ; 

Consisting of Engravings selected from the Plates for the New York ALBION, and 
which have undergone the revising hand ef an approved Artist, so as to exhibit all 
their original frestiness and effect. 

Each of these 1s accompanied by Memoirs and descriptions written expressly for 
the work. 

The ALBION GaLLERy is published in Imperial Quarto upon the best paper that 
could be procured, and wich is made for the purpose. The size of each page is 22 
lvches by 16 inches ; and it is confidently trusted that it will prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion, as weil as an elegaut ornament to the Drawing Room Table. 

Price $3each. Orders to be sent to the Albion office, Barclay Street, in this city, or 
through any Agent of The Albion or The Old Countryman, 


\ ISS WALLS’ BOARDING HOUSE ON GOVERNMENT HILL —Is situated on 
L the airiest spot. unrivalled for salubrity, of the gayest litthe Town in the British 
Vest Indies. A limited number of guests only is received in this Establishment, in 
order that their health and c: mfort may be the better attended to. 

A Variety of SHELL WORK, and of imitations, true to nature, of the Tropical 
Fruits, in wax, is always on hand, for Sale. 

Nassau, New Providence, Oct. 5. 


\ ERCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully i formedt nat the 
4 subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montrea!, this coming Spring, a 
wholesale house for the disposal of the following goods, large consignments of which 
are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the House and Manufac- 
tortes of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, viz: ‘ 

Engitsh Bonnets, Hats, and piait, plain and faney of every description. 

Plain and fancy Tuscan plait, Pedel Plait, Rolio Cords, Bands and Tasseis, Straw 
buttous, Rosettes Edgings, &c. 

Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies, Men, Boys and Infants. 

Silks.—Ladies dresses, Gentlemen’s Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
and Fancy Bandannas. Plain and Fancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestin ss, Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Velvets. French and Italian, and Sewing Silks. 7 

Italian Lustrings and Cravats from every munufactory of celebrity. 

Olive Oil, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas. 

For further particulars apply to William Vyse, i72 Pearl Street, New York, and 
Thomas Vyse, London, and Florence, Italy. Oct. 22-tf 


F°® LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON.—The Royal Mail Steam Snips. 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, Commander. 


Nov. 12-3m. 











CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. ©. Miller, do 


These ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power. 
From Boston. From Liverpool. 
Britannia l 


heeds deemed heen deneaddutandcneee Weseasausna Beets Oct 
Ns Ad srdddtandonwndekhscheadueeees cvhannacah Nov. 16 Oct. 19 
Ree ee ee errr Dec | Nov. 4 
SN: Leth bani eReEREnes bob asked bins REC eeeone Dec 16 Nov.19 
oe a en Jap. 1 Dec. 4 


Rate of passage to Liverpool $135—to Halifax $20. 


Their accummodations for passengers are filled with every comfort and convenience, | 


and they carry experienced surgeons. 
For freight of specie, or passage, apply at 3 Wall-street, to 
Oct. 29-tf. 


D. BRIGHAM, Jr. 


ASTOR HOUSE, 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 





patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extracharge 


Gratetul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keepit ever inorder. We shail endeavour, without ceasing, l¢ 
rendereverything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give ho ice 


of any negligence. 
June 11-3. 


T° AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR 


COLEMAN & STETSON 





Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Prot 


aSstO 


the public. that he has just published his new * Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur frum its being we 
adapted to that instrument, and calculated not only to please but to afford instruction 
Ihis Rondo with several other pleasing pieces of his composition * for the Guitar 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst’s residence, 65 Canal-street, where he continues to give 


lessons onthe above instruments. 


Aug 6-tf. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the ist, and Havreon the 
léth of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,!fth March July,and Nov, 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec 
IstApni, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers wili be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other thanthe expen 
sse actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to . 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 


{LOBE HOVEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the public 
I thatthe above elegant and extensive establishment, newly e7ected, and purpose- 





( 


y adapted to the Ruropean plan of accommodation, is now wpened for the reception | 


fcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 


dernstyle,and no expense has been spared to promote the Comfort of his guests. 


e plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom 


tissues gave similar brown marks, arising from sulphite and phosphite of ammo- | 


None but those who have gone through this dreadful ordeal can forin | 


cumstances will struggle against a delusion which is endeavouring to fasten it- | 


of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs to announce to his friends and } 


| NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 














TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, &c. 
Our Subscribers are informed that, the following Gentlemen are the ONLY Agents 
authorized to receive payments for the Albion in these Provinces :— 
Geo. Kerr, Esq., Miramichi, N.B. Saml. Cowling, -, Annapolis, N.S. 
T Des Brisay, Esq., Dathousie, N.B. Dr. H.G Pareh. Yours Ne. 
Geo. F. Campbell, Esq., St. Andrews,N.B. | P. Macgowan. Esq.. Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
W. F. Bonnell, Esq.. Gagetown, N.B. | P. H. Clarke, Esq., Sydney, C.B. 
Jus. Dawson, Esq., Pictuu. N.S. Dec. 10-2m. 
\ EDDING AND PARTY DRESSES.—The subscribers having fitted up a French 
Koom, lighted by Gas during the day, for the sale of Evening Dresses, which they 
now Offer to the Ladies at very low prices. The following wili be found to be avery 
few of the rich goods offered— 
Paris Emb’d Dresses, some of them the most exquisite work ever imported 
Paris Emb’d Scarfs and Cardinals 
Brussels Lace Dresses (real) 
Do Do Do Imitation 
Lace Cardinals and Pelerines 
Do Scarfs and Barbes 
Ottoman Crapes 


Embd Do 
Pekin Do 
Silk Illusion and Nets of all colors 


Silk and Satins 
Black and Gold Lace and Eaging 
White Do Do 
Do Ribbons 
Veivet Points. Bags, Gloves, Silk Hose 
Mechiin and Valencien, Laces and Edging 
Parisian Jewelery and Fancy Articles at such Prices as will ensure there sale at 


Dec i7-tf JAMES BECK, 359 Broadway. 
S': GEORGE'S SOCIETY BALL.—A Ball in aid of the Charitable Fund of the St. 
George’s Society of New York, will take place at Niblo’s saloon on Thursday 
evening, the 5th of January. In adopting this plan to provide for the claims of the 
poor at a season when their privations and distresses make so touching an appeal to 
the sympathies of their countrymen, the members of the society confidently rely on 
| tne Warin-hearted assistance and co-operation of all who feel interested in the fulfil- 

ment of its benevolent purposes 

Tickets may be procured from either of the following gentlemen, composing the 
General Commitiee :— 


Edw fF. Sanderson, 
W. D. Cuthbertson, 
| John Campbell, (Brooklyn) 
A Dec. 17 =3t 


R N.Tinson, 
James Chesterman, 

8S. Crvokes, 

Charles B. Elliman, 

Charles Edwards, 

ANCY ARTICLES FOR THE HOLYDAYS.—The subscriber has received by the 

latest arrivals a very extensive assortinent of Paris fancy artieles, consisting of 
fancy work boxes, paper do, games of different kinds, embroidering frames with can- 
vass,col’d cotton, &c. Children’s games, perfumery and soaps of assorted qualities, 
&c. ec. The public is respectfully invited to cail and examine the above stock pre- 
vious to purchasing elsewhere. P. F. F. FRANCESCHI, 

Dee. I7-Im* 299 1-2 Broadway. 


7 THE HEIRS OF DANIEL McLAUREN.—A legacy having been left to the heirs 
of Daniel McLauren, deceased, by the last will and testament of Geo. E. Harrison, 
deceased, of Brandon, in the county of Prince George, in the State of Virginia, notice 
is hereby given, that they come forward, withvut delay, and claim their said legacy. 
Mr. McLauren was a native of Scotland (it is believed of Perthshire)—was formeriy 
in the employment of Mr. Harrison as a manager, and died, after leaving his employ- 
ment, about the year 1528 or ’29. Any pe:son, who can give information in relation to 
the heirs aforesaid, will address me. at Petersburg, Va. GEO. K. TAYLOR, 
Nov. 12-2in. Administrator, &c., of Geo. E. Harrison, deceased 





Joseph Fowler, 
Robert Bage, 
Henry Jessop, 
bb. If Downing, 
J. Taylor, Jr., 
John Warnin, 




















rP\O AMATEURS IN DOGS AND BIRDS.— Dogs of the King Charles, Poodles, and all 
other breeds. Pigeons of ail descriptions. Birds of different kinds, Anglish Pheasants 
«&c. &c , fo: sale or exchange by Wim. Moore, No. 53 Ferry-street, cor.er of Pearl. 
Oct. 22-tf. 








Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 

21 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines uis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 





RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 

Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic’e of household furniture, without which no 1oom, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competentjudges, 
to be the mosteffective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in generat use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
decidedly intheir favour is suificiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 

The coilection now offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
rea! frausparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 

Itis necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri. 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street.N Y 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar ,{2-ty 


I OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the Hair 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a biilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, andis the only known specific 
| capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooins. 
Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,”’ surrounded by a combination of 
eautiful designs, and surmounted by a portiaitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
he proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
nl are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02s letters. 

Row land’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
| paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
| ders, itis highly recommended to gentleme: to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft ard white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweeteus the breath. 

AS 4 security against counterfeits a small Jabel is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing tle names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w. 
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NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Union Line—To sailirom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 








exclusively are spacious and elegant | Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-}Daysof Sailing from Havie 
isively are spi 8 i gant. York. 
ete cp Sr re eee Teer $2 per day . law >, 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table.. t 3 dain its | Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. SjApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Sactindlaktve Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “es 1, ©“ MM, * liiMay 1, Sept. i, Jan. 1 
arlors extra. A anaes 3 ‘<8 “ ag] es Q ‘ 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels | Burgundy, D. Lines, 24, ™ >t) 94) we gg’ ot 9g 
HOURS FOR MEALS. Emerald, Howe, April 8, Au 8, Dec > Feb . 
Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries.........-.. 8 o'clock. Rhone, J. A. Wotton, i? 16, ca 16, “ i June }, os ty 7 8 
ee ee 3 Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, ‘ 24, ri 24, na “ ae , i. ea 
‘ Gentlemen’s Ordinary... ....----~-..--«.0«eseceee 3} Albany, Watson, May 5, Sept. &, Jan ) 24, * 2 i es hl 
Qed. Mite eo a EE EG EEE LD 6 to 9 | Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderhold!| * _~ = 6, ; i July 1, Nov. 1, Marc _ 
UE OUI Si ince bods’ c- to 6 ca ic adn cas sakecedakatiess 9to 12 | Louis Philippe, J. Castoft, ee Re ee on “e oa’ “ 9% 
These are the regular hours, butif it suitsthe interest or convenience of our patrous, | Duch d’Orieans,|A. Richardson,|June 8, = 6 " r 2 . Dec. 1, April 1 
| we provide breaktast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for | Sully, WCThompso1 . 16, 2 16, “ 4: Aug oa. Mm 8 
one or more at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wantsof our | Lowa, \W. W. Pell <a ws yet : 


; 4, 5, t 

These vessels are all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegan’ 

accommodations for passengers, Comprising alithat may be required for comfort anc 

convenience ; a 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 

| by the Sieward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. oo . 

ss eae ©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 


| 
} 


Tall i } 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo), 


| have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, nat and 25th 07 
! every month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz 
Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing trom New; mit: — 
York. | siverpuwee 5 
Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, lyuty 7, Nov. 7, Mar. # Aug. 25, Dec. * i 
| Virginian "~ jAllen | «#33, © 43, © 13'Sept. 1, Jan; J, May ~ 
aaa * — ’ | Ld e os ‘ 
| North America,'A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, ‘ 19 a 3) 13 “ 43 
| Roscius, J. Collins, ee ih ee - « yo «© 19 
| Europe, \A.C. Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) = “ 95 85 
! Independence, |Nye, Wee ~ = 7, As ‘ 25, Feb 1. June 
Sheffield, |F. P Allen, “1, © By © HOet. 5,2. ee 2 
| New York, \Cropper, | “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 a ty ea 13, “« 13 
siddons, Cobb, . - 2 z 25) +6 - ““ 19. “ 49 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.l, Jan. 1, May 1 ve 19, 4 95. “ 95 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| ** 7, ‘*¢ Ts ss 1 ie 25, March “ty July 
| S. Whitney, | Thompson, ov * BB * Nov 1, “4 eT 
; Columbus, Cole, eM, % Ey ©) ee a to in «19 
| Sheridan, Depeyster, “oy, .** Fes <2 ae “ ty “ 19. “19 
| South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June J) © ay “« 95 8 
| G. Washington, A. Burrows, Oi ig OF ~S } 2%, April 1. Aug. | 
| United States, (Britton, os * © + Dec 1, Al _ « F 
England, B. L. Waite am 19 ae ¢ ‘y Pr €@. 
| Garrick Skiddy, ; “gm, * 95, “ 95) “ 13, is + “ 71 
| Oxford J. Rathbone, Nov.1, March 1,July = 1)“ 19% legant accom m0- 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elega lis £xed at 
| dations ew York to Liverpoo! ** 


for passengers. The price of passage from N as, clud- 


ian at 25 guilt? 
lations un@onnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments,and diet | $100, withont wines or liquors, and from Liverpoo! to New York at 25g 
f shed therein, at all times, and in any manneragreeable tothcirtaste. The best | ng wines stores. and becding, for any letters, 
| hed tl ~ ate ! , an an ‘ ‘ é _— e for an 
| servants are alwaysin attendance,and the English and foreign languages spoken 11 Neither the captins nor owners of these ships will be re spons - signed therefor. 
the house. ; parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading ® ‘smerica Englanc 
| Tothisestablishmentthereisa Restaurant,wherethebest provisionsof themarket | Aventsforsnips Oxford, North America Europe, ¢ yey MARSHALL, N.} 
wi served up,on the mostapproved and fashionable style of French and English | New York, and Cambridge, GOODHU E & Co.. ore a Co., Liverpool. 
coer The choicest wines atreasonable prices “ | ‘ ; = . BARING. BROT > ‘ted States, 
In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment,on New street, | Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian. She 7 ah cfNY. 
ve ill seasonable hours for the use of his guests. | ROI re 44 rs Co , iverpool. 
The location of the Hotelis admirably suited to business or pleasure, being witht ..¢ : ma > and George Washington, 
(wo tinutes walk of Wall-street.the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airy anc Agents for ships Patrick stan — — parte ry sath at N.Y. 
' ; 7 ; GRINNE TUR? 0., 73 350 ggg »rpoe 
i he ! walk in the city. ae gy Bae yh . a yrd-st., Liverpo 
The Proprietor.gratefully acknowledgingthe many favors he has heretofore recelv- WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumfor 


ed from hi. patrons. assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such a 

tedt 
may cranthimacallin any style of expense or economy ;that may be best suited t 
heir w! 66 Droadway, New York 


d Garrick, 
COLLINS & Co., 
WM. & JAS. BROWN 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan an 
c E. K 


yew York. 
¥ Co., Livelh 
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IMPORTANT NEWS FROM INDIA AND CHINA. 
CAPTURE OF GHUZNEB AND CABUL IN AFFGHANISTAN, BY THE BRITISH 
TROUPS—THE RELEASE OF THE ENGLISH PRISONERS—AND ORDERS 
FOR THE FINAL EVACUATION OF THE COUNTRY—FURTHER SUCCESSES 
OF THE BRITISH ARMS IN CHINA; AND THE CONCLUSION OF a TREATY 

OF PEACE WITH THAT COUNTRY. 

An intermediate Overland Mail from India, with news from Bombay to the 
15th of October, has arrived. The intelligence which it brings is of the highest 
importance, for while it adds increased lustre to the glory of the British em- 
pire, it is calculated to consolidate its welfare for many years. 

A treaty of peace has been concluded with the Chinese Emperor, and a com- 
mercial treaty was about to be signed. Ghuznee and Cabul have been taken 
and the British prisoners have been released from captivity. Akhbar Khan isa 
fugitive ; his adherents have been routed, and the British flag waves again over 
the Balla Hissar,‘or citadel of the capital of Affghanistan. 

The date of intelligence from the expedition at China comes down to the Ist 
of September from Nanking, and the 10th of that month from Hong-kong and 
Macao. 


be AFFGHANISTAN. . 

I'he report of General Nott's victory over Shumshooden Khan, in the neigh- 
borhood of Ghuznee, which was current at the date of our last advices, has 
turned out correct. ‘The engagement took place on the 30th August, at a place 
about 38 miles from the city, and was a gal ant and well-contested fight. 

Two days previously a body of the enemy had attacked the rear guard of 
our force, but were deieated and dispersed by a detachment of cavalry under 
Captain Christie, and about fifty of their number cut up. 

Nothing daunted by this trifling reverse, Shumshooden moved out with near- 
ly the whole of his army, amounting to not less than 12,000 men, and arrived 
in the neighborhood of the British camp about three o’clock on the afternoon 
of the 30th. 

‘“‘T moved out,” says General Nott, ‘with one half of my force ; the enemy 
advanced in the most bold and gallant manner, each division cheering as they 
came into position, their left being upon a hill of some elevation, their centre 
and right.along a low ridge until their flank rested on a fort filled with men— 
they opened a fire of small arms, supported by two six-pounder horse artillery 
guns, which were admirably served ; our columns advanced upon the different 
points with great regularity and steadiness, and after a short and spirited contest, 
completely defeated the enemy, capturing their guns, tents, ammunition. &c , 
and dispersing them in every direction. One hour’s more daylight would have 
enabled me to destroy the whole of their infantry. Shumshooden fled in the 
direction of Ghuznee, accompanied by about 30 horsemen.” 

In the above action, and the engagement on the preceding day, our total ca 
sualities amounted to 104 killed and wounded. 

On the ist September, General Nott advanced from Gonine (where the bat- 
tle took place) and continued his march to Ghuznee. He arrived on the 5th, 
and invested the city, which was strongly garrisoned, while tha hills to the 
northeast ward swarmed with soldiery. The heights were the first object of 
atiack, and after considerable opposition they were effectually cleared. Pre- 
parations were then made for an attack on the fortress, but before our batteries 
could be opened, the enemy abandoned it, and left us once more complete 
masters of Ghuznee. Our flags were then hoisted in triumph on the Bala 
Hissar. 

The loss sustained by our troops amounted to no more than three killed and 
forty-three wounded. ‘Three hundred and twenty-seven sepoys of the 27th 
Native Infantry were found in the city, and released from slavery, to which 
state they had been reduced by the Afighans. 

Ghuznee is now a desolate heap of ruins. Its splendid citadel, and other 
formidable works and defences, have been razed to the ground. 

The force was to leave about the 9th or 10th September, and would join 
General Pollock at Cabul on the 17th or 18th. 

My last letter infurmed you of the departure of General Pollock from Guda- 
muck on his way to Cabul. He reached Soorkab in one march, and left on the 
8th Septeaiber in progress to Jugdulluck. On reachingthe hills which com- 
mand the road through the pass, the enemy were found strongly posted and in 
considerable numbers. ‘They resisted our passage with determined courage, 
and most manfully maintained their position, although our guns told with dei.d- 
ly effect amongst them. At length the heights were stormed, and after much 
arduous exertion, the enemy were dislodged and dispersed. A large body of 
them, however, fled to the summit of a lofiy hil, where they planted their 
standards, and seemed to set us at defiance. ‘Io complete our victory, Gene- 
ral Poliock directed Captains Wilkinson and Broadfoot to take possession of 
this stronghold, which accordingly was gallantly assaulted, when the Ghizies 
gave way and fled trom the field. 

In this action several of the most influential Affghan chiefs were engaged ; 
and the total amount of the force brought forward to oppose us is estimated by 
Genera! Pollock at from 4,000 to 5,000 men. Our loss was rather heavy. Cap- 
tain Nugeut, the sub-assistant commissary general, being killed, and Major 
General Sale slightly wounded, and 62 men killed and wounded. 

General Pollock proceeded onwards, and does not appear to have encounter- 
ed any further opposition until his arrival, on the 13th of September, in the 
Tezeen valley, where an army of 16,000 Men, commanded by Mahomed Akh- 
bar Khan in person, was assembled to meetthem. A desperate fight ensued ; 
but the result wus, that the enemy were completely defeated, and driven from 
the field, with a loss of several hundred killed and wounded. Our loss was 32 
killed and 130 wounded. ‘The names of Capt. Lushington, of her Majesty’s 
9th; Capt. Geils, of the 60th Native Infantry ; Lieut. Norton, 35th Light In- 
fantry ; and Lieut. Montgomery, of the 60th Native Infantry, are among the 
list of the latter. Akhbar Khan fled in the direction of Bameean. 

On the day following this engagement, the general advanced to Boodkhar ; 
on the next he encamped on the Race-course at Cubul; and the 16th witness- 
ed his triumphant entry into the citadel, and the planting of our colours on its 
walls. 


THE OCCUPATION OF CABUL. 
From Major-General G. Pollock, C. B , commanding in Afghanistan, to Major 

General J. R. Lumley, Adjutant-General vf the Army. 

Camp, Cabul, September 16. 

Sir,—I have the honour to report, for the information of his Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, that on the 14th inst. we marched from Khourd Cabul to 
Bootkhak. | took the precaution of sending parties to crown the heights of 
the Kboord Cabul pass, but we met with no oppposition On the 27:h | mov- 
ed on to Cabul and encamped on the race-course. This morning [ proceeded 
to the Bula Hissar,with the following troops :—a troop of Horse Artillery under 
Major Dalafosse, a company from each regiment of Infan ry under Lieutenant- 
Col Taylor; the 3d Dragoons, under Major Lockwood, a troup of the Ist Reyi- 
mentof Light Cavalry ; a rissalah of the 3d Irregular Cavalry, with the whole 
of the Genera! and Division Staff. The object was to plant the British colours 
in the Bala Ilissar on the spot most conspicuous from the city. The Prince 
Hutteh Jung, who joined my camp at Gundamuck, expressed a wish to go with 
the party, to which | assented. On our arrival at the spot selected, the colours 
were hoisted, the band of Her Majesty's 9th Foot immediately struck up the 
national anthem of ** God save the Queen,” and a Royal salute was fired from 
the guns of the Horse Artillery, the whole of the troops present giving three 
cheers. 

1 have left the colours in the Bala Hissar, to be hoisted daily as long as we 
remain. ‘Toe Infantry also remain under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Taylor, but they will be relieved on the arrival of Major-General Nott by a Na 
tive regiment from his force. J expect General Nott will reach Cabul to- 
morrow or the next day. Since our arrival here we have not been able to 
obtain any certain information of Mahomed Akhbar. It appears, however, that 
Ameer Oullah has separated from him. 

Neither of them have ventured to return in the direction of Cabul. The 
following prisoners have come into the camp:—Mrs. Trevor, with eight chil- 
dren ; Captain and Mrs. Anderson, with three eltildren ; Captain Troup and 
Dr. Campbell. Unless some very untorseen circumstances occur, | expect to 
obtain possession of the remainder of the prisoners in the course of eight or ten 
days, with the exception of Captain Bygrave, who, I regret to find, has been 
taken by Mahomed Akhbar, and was with him daring the action of the 13th 
instant. I have, &c., GEOKGE POLLOCK, 

Major-General Commanding in Affghanistan. 








THE FIGHT AT TEZEEN. 
PROM MAJOR-GENERAL G. POLLOCK, C. B., COMMANDING IN AFFGHANISTAN TO 
MAJOR-GENERAL G. R. LUMLEY, ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
Camp, Bootkhak, Sept. 14 
Sir,—I have the honour to report, for the information of his Excellency the 
Commander-in Chief, that I marched from Seh Baba on the 11th mstunt, and 
arrived at T'ezeen the same day, where [ was joined by Major-General M-Cas- 
kil, with the 2d division. On the 12th [ halted, in consequence of the cattie 
of ihe 21 division having suffered from the effects of fatigue, caused by their 
forced march ; this halt the enemy imagined to be the result of hesitation, and 


TMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 














which they kept up a heavy fire. 


hotly en 


a severe ere tens | in a destructive fire upon them as they fled down the 
hill. A chieftain was fo 


ther of Khoodabuz Khan. 


17 men wounded 


but were invariably unsuecessful. 
ty is 2c te ng oa TSS es pee 
had occupied in great f Tred helahe « ye Perceived that the Affghene 
great force every height not already crowned by our troops. I 
money enti hee bekipe land adh en 
aval iad I wh ajesty's ragoons, a party of the Ist Light 
ry, anc rregular Cavalry. The enemy's horse appeared in the valley, 
Se ae upon 7 baggage, _ it gives me very great plea- 
pet sn map pg tee ae me ry (regular and irregular) made 
ir steer a , and with such effect, that the whole body of the ene- 

& comp etely routed, and a number of them cut up. 

The pass of Tezeen affords great advantages to an enemy occupying the 
heights, and on the present occasion Mahomed Akhbar neglected nothing to 
render its natural difficulties as formidable as numbers could make it. Our 
troops mounted the heights, and the Affghans, contrary to their genesal custom, 
onan — anda desperate struggle ensued ; indeed, the defence 

at the British bayonet in many instances alone de- 
cided the contest. The light company of her Majesty's 9th Foot, led by Cap- 
tain Lushington, who, | regret to say, was wounded in the head, ascending the 
hills on the left of the pass under a heavy cross-fire, charged and overthrew 
their opponents, leaving several horses and their riders, supposed to be chiefs, 
dead on the hill; the slaughter was considerable, and the fight continued dur- 
ing the greater part of the day, the enemy appearing resolved that we should 
not ascend the Huft Kotul: one spirit seemed to pervade all, and a determina- 
tion to conquer overcame the obstinate resistance of the enemy, who were at 
length forced from their numerous and strong positions, and our troops mounted 
the Huft Kotul, giving three cheers when they reached the summit. Here 
Lieutenant Cunningham, with a party of Sappers, pressed the ene-ny so hard 
that they left in their precipitation a 24-pounder howitzer and limber, carrying 
off the draught bullocks. Having heard that another gun had been seen, and 
conciuding that it could not have gone very far, I detached a squadron of Dra 
goons under Captain Tritton, and two Horse Artillery guns under Major Dela- 
losse, In pursuit. ‘The gun (a 12-pounder howitzer) with bullocks sufficient for 
the two guns was soon captured. The Dragoons again got among the enemy, 
and succeeded in cutting up many of then. Captain Broadfoot with the Sap- 
pers advanced, and, with the Dragoons, happened to fall in with another party 
of the enemy, of whom upwards of 20 were killed. I have ascertained there 
were about 16,000 men in the field opposed to me, a considerable portion of 
whom was cavalry, Mahomed Akhbar Khan, Mahomed Schah Khan, Ameen 
Ovlah, and many other chiefs with their followers were present, all of whom I 
have reason to believe have taken to flight. We have gained a complete vic- 
tory, and our enemies have suffered severely, having several hundreds killed, 
losing their guns and three standards, one of which was taken from the enemy’s 
horse by the Ist Light Cavalry. Although many attempts were made at the 
baggage, none were successful, chiefly owing to the judicious and admirable 
arrangements of Lieutenant-Colone] Richmond, commanding the rear-guard, 
and for which he deserves the greatest credit, 

The Lahore contingent, under the able direction of Captain Lawrence, has 
invariably given the most cheerful assistance, dragging the guns, occupying 
the heights, and covering the rear guard. While ascending Huft Kotul and at 
Tezeen their long jezails told effectively in keeping the ground. 

Major Skinner, Her Majesty's 31st Foot, had been detached with a strong 
party on the night of the 12th, for the purpose of dislodging a body of the 
eneiny on the heights in front of the camp; this duty was performed with 
great gallantry the next morning, and his operations contributed much to frus- 
trate the attempts of the enemy on our rght flank. As the major's movements 
| were for some time separate from those of the main column, [ deen it expe- 
dient to annex his report. 

The enemy being completely dispersed we pursued our march and ere imped 
at Khoord Cabul without futher opp»sition. The troops on this, as on ali form 
er occasions where they engaged with the enemy, showed the most determined 
valour, and I feel th. t[ cannot too highly praise their conduct ; each regimen’, 
seemed to vie with the others in their endeavours to dislodge the enemy, which 
| they most effectually accomplished. I'ave received from Major General M, 
Caskill, K. H who on this occassion commanded the main column, every assist- 
ance, and from Major General Sir R. Sale, G. C. B., commanding the advance 
guard, the most zealous co-operation. ‘The following officers have also given 
me every reason to be satisfied with their exertions :—Brigadier Monteath, 
C.B, commanding the 4th brigade; Brigadier Tulloch, commanding the 2d 
brigade, and Brigadier White, commanding cavalry brigade ; Lieutenant-Co- 
lone! Bolton, commanding Her Majesty's 31st Foot ; Lieutenant-Colonel Rich- 
mond, commanding 33d Native Infantry; and Lientenant-Colonel Taylor, K. 
H., commanding Her Mojes y's 9th Foot ; Major Skinner, Her Majesty’s 31st 
Foot; Major Huish, commanding 26:h Native Infontry ; Major Delafosse 
commanding the Artillery ; Major Crommelin, commanding the Ist Light Cav- 
alry ; Major Lockwood, commadding Her Majesty’s 3d Light Dragoons ; Cap 
tain Napleton, commanding the 60th Native Infantry ; Captain Seaton, com- 
| manding the 35th Regiment of Light Infantry ; Captain Ferris, commandiug 
the Jezailchess ; Captain Wilkinson, commanding Her Majesty’s 13th Light 

infantry ; Captain Broadfoot, commanding the Suppers ; Captain ‘Tait, com 
| manding the 3d Irregalar Cavalry, and Captain Lawrence, commanding the 
| Sikh continent ; Captain Abbot’, Chief Engineer ; Captain Abbott, command- 








ling the Light Field Battery ; Captain Alexander, commanding the 3d troop of 


jthe 2d Brigade of Horse Artillery ; Captain Backhouse, commanding the 
| Mountain Train ; and Lieutenant Beoher, commanding the Sappers and Mivers. 

The services of Mr. Mackeson, commanding the Bildars, have always been 
| conspicuous. Superintending Surgeon Stiven’s care in providing for the con- 
| venience and comfort of the wounded has met with my approbation. From 
| Major Thompson, at the head of the Commissariat Department I have received 
| every assistance ; likewise from Captain Lane, Commissary of Ordnance, whose 
| exertions have been unremitting throughout. i'rom the following officers of 
| my personal and the general staff | have on this, ason every other occasion, re 
| ceived the most effectual aid :—Captain Macgregor, and Lieutenant Pollock, 
| Aide-de-Camp ; Lieutenant Sir R. Shakespear, Military Secretary : Captain 
| Ponsonby, Assistant Adjutant General ; Captain Qodrington, Assistant Quar- 
| termaster-General ; Captain Riddle, Paymaster; Captain Macadarn, Deputy 


In the afternoon attacked the pickets on the left flank, and became so daring 
that I considered it necessary to send Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, with 250 | of men, and a range of mountains running north-east of the fortress covered by 
men of Her Majesty's 9th Foot, to drive them back ; some sharp fighting took heavy bodies of cavalry and infantry; the gardens and ravines near the town 
place, and the enemy were driven up the neighboring hills, from the crests of | were also occupied. ‘The enemy had received a considerable reinforcement 
Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, however, with | from Cabul, under Sultan Jan. 
a small party crept up one end of the hill unperceived by the enemy, who were 
gaged in their front, and lay concealed until joined by a few more of | under escort of the 16th Regiment of 
his men, when, rushing up on the flank of the astounded Affghans, he inflicted | € ivalry. This brought on some smart skirmishing, in which our sepoys be- 








On the morning of the 5th inst. I moved on Ghuznee. I found the city full 


I directed Major Sanders, of the oy > Engineers, to reconnoitre pe = 
ative Infantry and a party of irregular 


haved to admiration. Captain White, of Her Majesty’s 40th Regiment, com- 


und among the slain, who it is supposed was the bro- ) manding the light companies of the army, was pushed forward, accompanied 
t The enemy remained inoffensive on our left flank, | by Anderson’s troop of horse artillery, to support the reconnoitring party, and [ 
in consequence of this very well planned and gallant affair of Lieutenant-Colo- | at once determined on carrying the enemy's mountain positions before encamp- 
nel Taylor's, and withdrew to the right, where they commenced a furious at- | ing my force. The troops ascended the heights in gallant style, driving the 
tack upon a picket consisting of 80 men of the 60th Regiment of Native In- | €nemy before them until every point was gained. 
fantry, commanded by Lieutenant Montgomery, who sustained the asvault 
with great resolution until reinforcements reacted him, when the enemy were | ¥pon the spur of the mountain to the northeast, and observing it to be a desira- 
beaten off; in this attack the picket had 4 killed, Lieutenant Montgomery and ble spot tor preparing a heavy battery to be placed 300 paces in advance, I or-- 

; the enemy came so close that frequent recourse was had to dered it to be occupied by two regiments of infantry and some light guns, and 
the bavonet. Their attempts on the pickets continued throughout the night, retired the columns into camp. 


The village of Bullal is situated about 600 yards from the walls of Ghuznee, 


The Engineer officers, Sappers and Miners, and Infantry working parties, 
were employed under the direction of Major Sanders, during the night of the 
5:h, in erecting a battery for four 18-pounders; these guns were moved from 
camp before daylight on the morning of the 6th, but before they had reached 
the position assigned them it was ascertained that the enemy had evacuated 
the fortress. 

I directed the city of Ghuznee, with its citadel and the whole of its works, 
to be destroyed. 1 forward the engineer's report 

In these operations our joss has been much less than might have been ex- 
pected from the numbers and position of the enemy, and the fact of the troops 
having b: en necessitated to move under the range of the guns of the fortress. 

I enclose a list of the killed and wounded. 

The exertions of Major Sanders, of the Engineers, were as usual, most zca- 
lous, and my-thanks are due to him and the department under his charge. 
I beg to notice the following officers:—Brigadier Wymer, Major Hibbert, 
commanding Her Majesty’s 40th Regiment; Captain Evans, in temporary 
charge of the 16th Kegiment of Native Infantry ; Captain White, Her Ma- 
jesty’s 40th Regiment, commanding the light companies of the force; and 
Major Sotheby and officers of the artillery. 
I have every reason to be satisfied with my staft,i Captain Polwhele, De- 
puty-Assistant Adjutant-General ; Captain Waterfield, Aide-de-Camp : Cap- 
tain Ripley, aad Lieuteaant Kay, Deputy Judge Advo-ate Geneia!, 
I continue to receive the greatest assistance from Major Leech. 
I have, &c., W. NOTT, 

Major-General, Commanding Fietd Force, Affghanistan. 
P.S. I have recovered about 327 of the Sepoys of the 27th Regiment Ben- 
gal Native Infantry, who had bean sold into slavery and dispersed in villages 
30 and 40 miles round Ghuznee. W. NOTT. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 
Simla, Sept. 30, 1842. 

The Governor General announces to the army, and to the people of India, 
the occupation of Ghuznee by Major General Nott on the 6th of Sept., and 
its entire destruction by the Candahar division of the army. 
Major General Nott had the satisfaction of releasing in the neighbourhood of 
Ghuznee 327 sepoys of the 27th Benga! Native Infantry, from the slavery to 
which they had been reduced by the Affyhans. 
‘The Governor General likewise announces the complete defeat of Maho med 
Akbar Khan at the head of 16,000 men at Tazeen on the 13th Sept., by Ma- 
jor General Pollock, and the occupation of Cabul by the troops under that ge- 
neral on the 16th of Sept. 
The British flag waves in triumph from the highest point of the Balla His- 
sar. 
Thus have all past disasters been retrieved and avenged on every scene on 
which they were sustained; and repeated victories in the field, and the c-pture 
of the cities and citadels of Ghuznee and Cabul, have advanced the glory and 
established the accustomed superiority of the British arms. 
The Governor General has derived much satisfaction from the report made 
by Major General Pollock of the admirable conduct of the troops of his Ma- 
jesty’s Maharajah-SheregSingh, acting in co-operation with the British army. 
The Governor General rejoices in this new proof of the cordial good under- 
standing which prevails between the British Government and that of Lahore. 
The report of Major General Pollock leads the Governor General to expect 
that long before this day all the British prisoners taken by the Affghans wil; 
have been brought into the general's camp ; those who had been left near Ca- 
bul were already at liberty. 
The Governor General, in the name of the Government and of all the peo- 
ple of India, offers to Majur General Pollock and Major General Nott, and alt 
the officers under their respective commands, his grateful and heartfelt ac- 
kuowled#ments for the important services they have performed. 
The Governor General directs that the recent successes obtained by the ar- 
mies in Atfghanistan be fully made known to all the troops at all those stations 
of the army, and that at all those stations a salute of 21 guns be fired for the 
capture of Ghuznee, and a similar salute for the capture of Cabul. 
J. P. WiLLOUGHBY, Secretary to Government. 


Supplement to the Government —, Extraordinary of the 30th September, 
1842. 
Head Quarters, Simla, Oct. 5. 
Since the public notification of the 30th ult., the Governor General has re- 
ceived the gratifymg intelligence of the safety of all the European prisoners 
but one, in the following extract from a communication from Major-General 
Pollock, C.B., dated the 21st ult. 
Extract from a letter to the Governor-General from Major-General Pollock, 
C.B., dated Camp, Cabul, 21st September, 1842 :— 
‘-My Lord—It gives me great gratification to be enabled to state that the 
whole of the European prisoners are now quite free from the hands of Maho- 
med Akhbar, except Capt. Bygrave. I will make my official report on this sad- 
ject whenever they reach my camp, which will, no doubt, be to-morrow. I 
sent a lightly equipped force, under Sir R_ Sale, to meet them and the whole 
of the party is with him, with the following exceptions, who have already 
reached my camp. 
“ Arrived this morning—Major Pottinger and Captain Johnson. 
“Mrs. Trevor and eight children, Captain and Mrs. Anderson and three 
children, Captain Troup and Dr. Campbell, one European woman and four pri 
vates. 
By order of the Right Hon. the Governor-General of India. 
(Signed) T H. Mappock, Secretary of the Government of India, 
with the Governor-General. 
EVACUATION OF AFFGHANISTAN. 
PROCLAMATION. 
Secret department ; Simla, Ist October, 1842. 
The gowernment of India directed its army to pass the Indus, in order to ex- 
pel from Affghanistan a chief believed to be hostile to British interests, and te 


| Judge Advocate General; Lieutenant Mayne, officiating Deputy Assistant | feplace upon his throne a sovereign represented to be friendly to those inte- 


| Quartermaster-General. 
have also effectively performed their respective duties :—Captain Havelock, 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General ; Brigade-Majors Havelock. Smith, Wade, 
Lugard, and Brevet Captain Fitzgerald, artillery division staff. I must not 
omit the expression of my regret for the fate of Hyder Ali, the native com- 


killed while attempting to seize one of the enemy's standards. 


Ihave, &c.  G. Pottock, Major-General. 


munition, and stores captured. 
G. Ponsonay, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


2th and 13th ofSeptember. Total of killed, 32; wounded 130. 
G. Ponsonsy, Captain, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
NAMES OF OFFICERS KILLED AND WOUNDED. 
Killed.—Hyder Ali, Commandant, Jezailchee regiment. 


Geiis, of the 60th Native Infantry, slightly. Lieutenant Norton, 35th Native 
Infantry, severely. Lieutenant Montgomery, 60:h Native Infantry, slightly 
G. Ponsonsy, Captain, Assistant Adjutant-General 





THE DESTRUCTION OF GHUZNEE. 
From Major-General W. Nott, Commanding Field Force, Afghanistan, to T! 


General. 





Head-quarters, Camp, Ghuznee, Sept. 8. 


J have the honour to forward reports from Lieutenant-Colonels Richmond F 4 
and Major Skinner, with returns of killed and wounded, and of ordnance, am- | short campaign been avenged upon every scene of past misfortune , and re- 


H. Maddock, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, with the Governor- 


The following officers of division and brigade staff | rests, and popular with his former subjects. 


The chief believed to be hostile became a prisoner, and the sovereign repre- 
sented tu be popular was replaced upon his throne; but, after events which 
brought into question his fidelity to the government by which he was restored, 
he lost by the hands of an assassin the throne he had only held amidst insur 


. & 22 leo 
mandant of the Jezailchees a most gallant and enterprising soldier, who was | rections, and his death was preceded and followed by still existing anarchy. 


Disasters unparalleled in their extent, unless by the errors in which they oni 
ginated, and by the treachery by which they were completed, have in one 


peated victories in the field, and the capture of the cities and citadels of Ghuz- 
nee and Cabul, have again attached the opinion of invincibility to the British 


Return of Killed and Wounded of the Troops under the cofhmand of Major- | 4's. 
General Pollock, C.B., in the Tezeen Valley, and on the Huft Kotul, on the 


The British army in possession of Afghanistan will now be withdrawn to 
the Sutle). 

The Governor General will leave it to the Affghans themselves to create a 
government aimidst the anarchy which is the consequence of their crimes. 

To force a sovereign upon a reluctant people would be as inconsistent with 


¢ . . oe am . > \ 1 . 
Wounded.—Captain Lushington, Her Majesty's 9:h Foot, severely. Captain the policy as it is with the principles of the British Government, tending to 


, | place the arms and resources of that people at the disposal of the first invader, 
and to impose the burden of supporting a Sovereign without the prospect of 
benefit from his alliance. 

The Governor General will willingly recognise any Government approved by 
the Affyhans themselves, which shall appear desirous and capable of maintain- 
ing friendly relations with neighboring states. : 

Content with the limits nature appears to have assigned to its empire, the 
Government of {India will devote all its efforts to the establishment and mainte 
nance of general peace, to the protection of the Sovereigns aud chiefs its allies, 





Sir,—My despatch of the 3ist ult. will have informed you of my having de- | and to the prosperity and happiness of its own faithful subjects. 


feated the Affghan army commanded by Shumshoodeen. 


The rivers of the Punjaub and the Indus, and the mountainous passes anc 
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parbarous tribes of Affghanistan will be laced between the British army 

pv aa nel sgqvenching Hom the West, if indeed such an enemy there can 
Ge, and wo louger between the army and its supplies. . 

‘The enormous expenditure required for the support of a large force, in a 
false military position, at a distance from its own frontier and its resources, 
will no longer arrest every measure for the improvement of the country and the 

le. aes 

‘the combined army of England and India, superior in equipment, in disci- 
shine, in valour, and in the officers by whom it is commanded, to any foree which 
can be opposed to it in Asia, will stand in unassailable strength upon its own 
soil, and for ever, under the blessing of Providence, preserve the glorious em- 
sire it has won, in security and in honour. 
* Phe Governor-General cannot fear the misconstruction of his motives in thus 
frankly announcing to surrounding states the pacific and conservative policy of 
his Government. Ja 

Affghanistan and China have seen at once the forces at his disposal, and the 
effect with which they can be applied. fr 

Sincerely attached to peace for the sake of the benefits it confers upon the 
seople, the Governor-General is resolved that peace shall be observed, and 
will put forth the whole power of the British Government to coerce the state 
»y which it shall be infringed. 

By order of the right Hon. the Governor-General of India, Fh 

T. H. MADDOCK, 
Secretary to the Government of India with the Governor-General. 











CHINA. 
CIRCULAR FROM sIK HENRY POTTINGER. 
TO HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY'S SUBJECT4 JN CHINA.  — 

Her Majesty's plenipotentiary, &c., in China has high satisfac iicn in prt 
saulgating ior the information of her Majesty's subjects in China, the importan 
progress and success of the expedition since the date of his last circular o! the 
24th of June. 

The expedition was detained by bad weather and other circumstances at 
Woosung until the 6th of July, on which day it advanced up the river Yang- 
tse-kiang, and on the 14th reached a military position, built on a range ol hills 
commanding the stream, where two small recentiy erected batteries, mounting 
13 guns, opened the first fire since leaving Woosung, on the leading ships, but 
were ins:antly silenced, and the guns, batteries and military buildings connect- 
ed with them, destroyed as soon as men could be put ashore. ' 

At this ,oimt the main body of the fleet was retarded by adverse winds for 
nearly a week, during which period some of the ships of war, assisted by the 
steamers, got up to * Kishan’’ or ** Golden Island,”’ where the whole arma- 
maent, amounting to seventy sail of vessels, assembled on the 20ih imst., and 
auchered abreast of the city of Chin-kiang-foo. 

A reconuvissance having been obtained the same evening, the troops were 
disembarked as early as possible the next morning. It was at this time believed 
chat the majority of the Chinese troops, which had been variously reported at 
from 1,500 to 3,000 men, Were in a cainp, which was visible from hills over 
banging the river, at a distance of about three miles. d 

Agaist this camp the right brigade moved under Major-General Lord Sal- 
soun. The centre brigade, led by Major-General Bartley, was directed in the 
first instance to co-operate with ihe right one, in cutting off the anticipated 
retreat of the fugitives from the camp in the direction of the city, and the left 
brigade headed by Major-General Scheodde, Innded on the river face of the 
city oppusiie the fleet, where it was instructed to escalade the northern wall, 
which the centre brigade was likewise appointed to do on the southern side, 
after it had performed the other duty assigned to 1t. 

I'he Chinese troops in the camp did not venture to stand the near approach 
of oure but after firing three or four distant voilies from their jinjalls and 
maichlocks, broke and dispersed all over the country, which was hilly, and co- 
vered with the jungle. By this time the left brigade had got on shore, when it 
secame obvious that the Tartar garrison intended to defend the city, from the 
walls of which they opened a heavy and incessant fire of cannon, jinjalls, wall- 
pieces, rockets and matchiocks. 

As the left brigade moved up from the landing-place, the Auckland steam 
frigate, which Lad been placed in position for the purpose, threw some shells 
among the enemy on the works with admirable precision, but was obliged t 
>ease firing, owing tothe rapid advance of the brigade to the bottom of the 
wall, which was most gallantly escaladed under a heavy fire from the Tartar 
\reops, who behaved with great spirit, and disputed every inch of the ramparts, 
availing t emselves with great tact of their kuowledge of the localities to gall 
sur troops and screen their own. 

The ceatre brigade got into the city (after some de'ay in finding a bridge to 
cross the grand canal, whichruns along the western side of Chin-kiang-foo and 
separates the walled city from very extensive suburbs) by blowing open one of 

Le gates ; but, even after the left brigade had received this large re-inforce- 
ment, besides partes of marines and seamen who were landed the moment 
the epposition promised to be so stubborn, the Tartars manfully prolonged the 
contest for some hours, and it was late in the afternoon before they entirely 
disappeared, which itis surmised the survivors did, by throwing away their 
arms and uniforms, and either hiding themselves tll night enabled them to es- 
cape, or else mingling with the other inhabitants. 

The city of Chin-kiang-foo is rather more than four miles in circumference, 
the works are in excellent repair, and the parapet, which is so thick and solid 
that nothing but cannon-shot could have made any impression on it, is pierced 
with aarrow embrasures and loopholes, and flanked at a variety of gpots with 
transverse wails 

It has hitherto been impossible to obtain any thing like a precise return of the 
strength of the garrison ; but from calculations made with reference tothe ex 
tent of the works, and the Tartar troops seen on them at the same moment, it 
zs thought there could not have been less than 3,000 men. Of these, it is said 
that 40 mandarins (officers) and 1000 men were killed and wounded. The 
Tartar general commanding-in-chief retired to his house when he saw that all 
was lost, made his servants set it on fire, and satin his chair till he was burned 
to death. His private secretary was found, the day after the assault, hidden in 
a garden ; and on being carried to the spot recognis<d the half consumed body 
of his m: ster, who was worthy of such a death. 

Jt will be readily understood that a brillant service, of which the preceding 
detas! is but a very feeble outline, could not be performed without loss on our 
side, and her Majesty's plenipotentiary is surethat her Majesty's subjects in 
China will participate in his feelings of sincere regret at the annexed returns 
of easualities in killed and wounded in her Majgsty’s combined forces. 

Arrangements are in progress for placinga strong British garrison at Chin- 
kiang-foo (which commands the entrances to the grand canal, and is therefore 
of vast importance,) and the remainder of the expedition will shortly move up 
“his majestic river, headed by the Admiral’s flag-ship Cornwallis, to the neigh 
horhood ef Nanking, (which ancient capital of the empire is about 40 miles 
distant, and situate about three miles from the Yang-tse-kiang, with which it 
is connected by a var.ety of canals,) it having already been ascertained by actual 
survey that there is ample depth of water and no natural impediments. 

“* Dated on board the steam frigate Queen, Yang-tse-kiang river, at Chin- 
ksong-foo, this 24th day of July, 1842. Henry Porrincer. 





Her Majesty's Piemipotentiary.” 

The inhabitants are stated to have declared their unwillingness to allow 
tbeir houses and property to be destroyed. The garrison, consisting of about | 
14,060 Tartars and Chinese troops, became territied. A flag of truce wal 
serf out tothe British plenipotentiary, praying for a cessation of ho-tilities, 
wich was grind. as commissioners having full powers from the Emperor | 
were declared to be on their road in order to treat for peace. The assault | 
on Naniing, which was designed forthe 13th, was therefore postponed 

On the 15th the high Imperial commissioners arrived. ‘They were three, 
wir .— 

1. Kee-Ying, a member of the Imperial family and commander-in-chief of 
the Tartar troops in Konang-Sung. 

2. Elipo, lieutenant-general of ‘T'chapoo, a former Governor of Tee-Kiang, 
but degraded last year in consequence of his having iiberated the prisoners 

3. Gnu, general-in-chief of the provinces Keang-Sou and Keang-si 

They speedily communicated to the British plenipotentiary their powers, 
which were found to be in due order. Visits of ceremony then took place, and | 
after various conferences, the conditions of a treaty of peace were signed 
in the presence of the admiral, and generai, and many other British officers 
Copies of those conditions were immediately transmitted to Pekin. 
the ireaty was signed, a royal salute was fired, and all restrictions removed on 
the intercourse between the expedition and the natives 


Annexed is the circular published by the British plenipotentiary announcing | 


the treaty of peace 
TO HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S SUBJECTS IN CHINA. 

Her Britar nic Majesty's plenipotentiary, &c. in China, has extreme grati&- 
«ation in announcing to her Majesty's subjects in China, that he has this day 
concluded and signed, with the Chinese high commissioners deputed to nego- 
ciate with him, a treaty, of which the following are the most important provi- 
sions :— 

1. Lasting peace and friendship between the two empires. 

2 Chinato pay 21,000,000 dollars in the course of the present and three 
succeeding years, 

3. The ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow-foo, Ning-poo, and Shanghai, to 
he thrown open to British merchants ; consular officers to be appointed to re- 
side at them ; and regular and just tariffs of import and export (as well as in- 
and transit) duties to be established and published. 


| ports, with Lord Saltoun’s origade, was enabled to proceed. 


When | 


She Albion. 








4. The island of Hong Kong to be ceded in perpetuity to her Britannic 
Majesty, her heirs and successors. 

5. All subjects of her Britannic Majesty.(whether natives of Europe or In- 
dia) who may be cunfined in any part of the Chinese empire, to be uncon- 
ditionally released. 

6. An act of full and entire amnesty to be putlished by the Emperor, un- 
der the Imperial sign manual and seal, to all Chinese subjects, on account of 
their having held service or intercourse with, or resided under, the British 
Government or its officers, 

7. Correspondence to be conducted on terms of perfect equality among the 
officers of both Governments. 

8. On the Emperor’s assent being received to thie treaty, and the payment 
of the first instalment, 6,000,000 dollars, her Britannic Majesty’s forces to re- 
tire from Nanking and the grand canal, and the military posts at Chinhai to 
be also withdrawn, but the islands of Chusan and Kolangsoo are to be held 
uutil the money payments and the arrangements for opening the ports be 
coinpleted. 

In promulgating this highly satisfactory intelligence, her Majesty’s Pleni- 
potentiary, &c., purposely refrains from any detailed expressions of his own 
sentiments as to the surpassing skill, energy, devotion, and valor which have 
distinguished the various grades, from the highest to the lowest of all arms of 
her Majesty's combined furces, during the contest that has led to these mo- 
mentous results. ‘The claims which have been thus established will be doubt- 
less acknowledged by the highest authorities. In the meantime, her Ma- 
jesty’s Plenipotentiary congratulates her Majesty’s subjects in China on the 
occasion of the peace, which he trusts and believes will, in due time, be 
equally beneficial to the subjects and interests of both England and China, 

Gop SAVE THE QUEEN 

Dated on board the steam frigate Queen, in the Yang-tse-kiang river, off 

Nanking, this 26th day of August, 1842. HENRY POTTINGER. 
Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary. 

A. A. Malcolm, Sccretary of Legation. 

This treaty of peace has given great satis‘action to the British in China and 
India. It wassaid that the Emperor had at first some doubts as to the pro. 
pricty of opening a forcign trade at Foo-tchoo-foo, which is the capital of 
Fokien, and the nearest port to the country where the Bobea tea grows, but 
that he afterward yielded that point. ‘The commissioners are described as 
anx ous to get rid of the British from the Yang-tse-kiang, and the embouchure 
of the great canal; they offered to pay down four millions instantly, but the 
British plenipotentiary insisted on the full instalment being paid, and the ra- 
tification of the treaty before he would withdraw. 

The payment of the opium claims will, it is stated, be adj»sted according 
to the wmount fixed some munths ago by the British Government. It was 
said that the Imperial commissioners had pressed the consideration of the 
vpium trade on the British plenipotentiary, but he declined to discuss it, sta- 
ting if the \hinese Government was desirous of producing a stoppage to it, 
that it ought to be effected by their own internal regulations, and by imposing 
restrictions on their own subjects. The Anckland steamer was under orders 
to start from Nanking direct for Suez as soon as the Imperial ratification 
should be given to the treaty, and the various conditions fulfilled. The re- 
moval of the expedition from the Yang-tse-kiang appears to be much de- 
sired, as the troops and sailors were beginning to suffer from sickness. ‘The 
Chinese are carrying on a warm contest with the Sikhs in the neighbour. 
houd of Ladakh. Both parties appear willing to conciliate the good will of 
the British Government. 

The latest intelligence is by telegraph from Malta, under date Nov. 25, and 
is as fullows :— 

Telegraph Office, Malta, Nov. 25. 

A special steamer has come tv Suez with news that the Emperor of China 
hes given adhesion to the treaty, but refuses to sign till her Majesty’s is 
received. The refusal is based on the exigency of etiquette observed in Chi 
ua. However, the balf of the first instalment agreed to by the treaty has 
been paid, and confided to the frigate Blonde, which sui!s instantly for Eng- 
land. ‘he British naval and military forees were still at Nankin. 

A steamer has come direct from Nankin to Suez to bring this news. It 
had ou board Mr Malcolm, secretary of English Legation. ‘lhe English 
fleet will winter at Chusan, where vast works are undertaken to make the 
island healthy. 

The oss of the British in the attack on Keang-foo was four officers killed 
aud cleven woucded—134 men killed and wounded. 





Downing-street, November 23, 1842. 

Despatches, of which the following are copies or extracts, addressed by 
Lieut-General Sir Hugh Gough, K. G. C. B., to Lord Stanley, one of her Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, have been this day received :— 

British Cantonment before Nankin, 
August 21, 1842. 

My Lord—lIt has pleased Almighty God to crown her Majesty’s arms with 
complete success, and compe! the Emperor of China to recognize the claims of 
Great Britain, and, by accredited commissioners, to enter into a treaty of peace, 
dictated by the long lightly esteemed foreigner, whose power is henceforth ac- 
knowledyed. 

The display of our military and naval force in the heart of the country, the 
interruption of all commercial intercourse by the Imperial canal, the fall within 
a few hours after our landing of Chin-keang-foo, one of the strongest, and from 
Its position one of the most important cities in China; and the mvestment by 
a victorious force of the ancient capital of this vast empire have, under Divine 
Providence, been the happy means of effecting this great change in the Tartar 
councils, and are, | have no doubt, destined to produce results of no less impor- 
tance tu the civilized world than to our country. 

2. The movement up the Yangtze-keang, suggested by the British govern- 
ment, strenuously advocated by the Governor Geuera! of india, and which was 
furtunately undertaken by Sir William Parker and myself, previous to the re- 
ceipt of my instructions, has thus led to an earlier adjustment of the differences 
between England and China than could probably have been etfected by any 
other je of operation. 

3. I will not enter into much detail of our movements, since my last despatch 
of the 26:h ultimo 

On the 20ih | embarked the force intended to act against Nankin, leaving 
Major General Schoedde with her Majesty's 55th, and one company of the 98th, 
the 2nd and 6th regiments Madras Native Infantry, and a proportion of artillery 
and sappers to occupy Chin-keang-fou, or ra her the heights commanding it, 
and the mouth of the imperial canal. The city had become uninhabitable from 
the number of dead bodies tn the houses that were occupied by the Tartar troops 
near the several gates, and in the whole of the Tartar town. From the decom- 
posed aud scattered state of these bodies, it would have been impracticable to 
bury them without much risk tothe health of the troops employed, and without 
breaking into numerous houses, which might have led to consequences scarcely 
less objectionable. I regret to say, that notwithstanding every precaution, I 
have lost several officers and men by cholera. 

4. From the prevalence of contrary winds the fleet could not stem the cur- 
rent of the Yangtze-keang until the morning of the 4th instant, when the trans- 
The Honourable 
Company's steam-frigate Queen, having her Mayesty’s Plenipotentiary on 
bourd, towed up the Marion head-quarter ship, and on the 5th we anchored off 
Nankin; the Cornwallis having etlected the passage on the preceding day. 
tne whole of the ships did not reach the anchorage off this city until the 9th 
instant. 

5. Previous to our leaving Chin-keang-foo, anxious to avert the calamities 
coaseyuent up nan a-sault, and a repetition of the scenes of Tartar self-descruc- 
t.on, and universal plunder by a Chinese rabble, which we had witnessed with 
8) inuch horror at that citys the admiral and myseif had forwarded by the secre- 
tary of the Tartar general, who fell there, a summons to New Kein, vicerory | 
vi the two Keang provinces. Had the terms been accepted, the fleet and | 
army would have been disposable for the immediate prosecution of active | 
Operations, the army against Soochoo and Hangchow, while a portion of the 
fleet might have proceeded to blockade the Peiio, and stop the trade in the | 
Gulfof Pe che le. 

6. Findiog it unlikely that we should gain our object, unless some strong de- 
monstravion were made, and having carefully reconnoitred the river line of de- 
fences in one of the small steamers, the Admiral and I made our arrangements 
accordingly for such demonstration and for the assault, should neither our terms 
ve accepted nor negotiation commenced, which we had some reason to expect, 
from the announcement of the approach of the Imperial Commissioners. 
shall beg leave to give some particulars of this demonstration, as | conceive 
that the alarm to which it gave rise hastened the event that we must desired. 

7. It would not be easy to give your lordship a clear description of this vast 
Cily, or rather of the vast spaces encompassed within its walls. I shall, there- 
lore, only observe that the nothern angle reaches to within about 700 paces of 
the river, and that the western face runs for some miles along the base of wood- 
ed heights, rising immediately behind it, and is then continued for a great dis- 
tance upon low ground, having before it a deep canal, which also extends along 
the southern face, serving as a wet ditch to both. There is a very large suburb 
on the low ground in front of the west and south faces, and at the suuth-east 
angle isthe [artar city, which is a separate fortress, divided from the Chinese 
town by high walls. ‘he eastern face extends in an irregular line for many 
miles, runuing towards the suuth over a spurof Chungshan, a precipitous moun- 
tain overlocking the whole country, the base of which commands the rampart. 
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by a paved road, running between wooded hills to within 509 paces of the 
walls, whence it is carried alonga cultivated flat ; the next (the Taiping) i 
within a few hundred yards of the base of Chungshan, and that to the sout 
(the Chang-yang) enters the Tartar city. There is along line of unbroken 
wall between the Teshing gate and the river, hardly approachable from swamps 
and low paddy land, and the space between the Teshing and Talping gates is 
occupied by rather an extensive lake. The neighbourhood of these last men- 
tioned gates was closely and judiciously reconnoitred by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Montgomerie and Captain Pears. 

8. The reports as to the amount of troops in the city, which is acknowledged 
to contain a million of inhabitants, have varied exceedingly. I am informed, 
however, that the fugitives from Chin-keang-foo have reached this place, in- 
creasing the Tartar garrisov to about 6,000, including the adults of that na- 
tion resident in the city, who are all trained to arms, and perhaps the most for- 
midable opponents, as they fight for their families and their homes. The Chi- 
nese regulars amount, I have reason to believe, to about 9,000, besides the 
militia. From the great extent of the walls, said to be twenty miles in cir- 
cumference, although generally too high to escalade (from about seventy to 
twenty-eight feet in the lowest part,) and from the canals, suburbs, swamps, 
and lake, in most places difficult to approach, it was evident I could take the 
city whenever I pleased, by threatening it at such distant points as to prevent 
the concentration of a large Opposing force, the very difficulties of approach 
atiording the means of detaching small parties with impunity to create diver- 
sions ; but I was well aware that the stand would be made in the Tartar city. 
My force consisted of 4,500 effective fighting men; most of the Europeans 
had been with me since the commencement of operations in China, and would, 
I was well assured, at once place their colors unaided on the walls, whenever 
| gave the order, while all the new corps eagerly looked for a second oppor- 
tunity of emulating their brother soldiers : but it was a great object to avoid a 
repetition of the horrors of Chapo and Chin-keang-foo, and Sir William Parker 
and myself were therefore very anxious to try the effect of a demonstration. 

9. Had active measures been called for, the north angle was the only point 
against which the ships could act, and I determined to approach or threaten 
the east face in its whole extent, and the south-east angie. ‘The Cornwallis, 
Bloude, and heavy steamers, were accordingly placed in position, the first 
within 1000 paces of the Ifung gate, with her broadside bearing upon a sort of 
demi-bastion, which it was proposed to breach ; the Blonde, so as to take the 
defences of that gate and bastion in flank ; and the steamers, so as to destroy 
tre parapet of the wall on either side the point to be. breached. I instructed 
Major General Bartley to enter the city at this point with his brigade, consist- 
ing of her Majesty’s 18th and 49th, and the 14th Madras Native Infantry, 
amounting to 1800 men, supported by 300 Royal Marines. : 

10. On the 11th and following days the remainder of the force, consisting 
of Lord Saltoun’s brigade, the flank companies of the corps at Chin-keang-foo, 
andthe rifle company 36th Madras Native Infantry, together with one troop of 
hurse, and three companies of foot artillery, with the whole of the light field 
train and sappers, were landed at a village about five miles down a creek, from 
whence a good paved road leads to the ‘l'alping and Teshing gates. I estab- 
lished the force in and about a large village, equi-distant from these two gates, 
and decided upon my line of proceeding, in case we should be driven to active 
Operations—this was to threaten the two flank gates, making the real attack to 
the right of the ‘T'alping gate, covered by the concentrated fire of the guns 
Irom the commanding slope of the Chungshan hills. ‘This point forced, the 
Tartar city would virtually be taken, as my guns mtroduced by the Tal ping 
gate, could immediately be placed upon an eminence perfectly commanding the 
inner wall aud town, at a distance of a few hundred yards, whilst the bulk of 
my force, by arapid advance on the Drum tower in the centre of the Chinese 
city, might cut off the troops defending the north and east faces from the Tar- 
tar garrison. 





_ 11. Ihave been thus circumstantial, my lord, in regard to my dispositions, 
in order to show what | could readily have done, ably supported as 1 am, had 
hot ty country’s interests, and I trust my country’s honor been equally main- 
tained by a mere demonstration. On the 17th | received the accompanying 
letter for the suspension of hostilities, from Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, 
who will, no doubt, fully report upon the various circumstances and communi- 
cations that preceded the final happy result. | understand that full powers 
were sent to the commissioners upon the Emperor's hearing of the fall of 
vhin-keang-foo, and from their anxiety to pay the first instalment there can be 
little apprehension of the Emperor's refusing to ratify a peace, which is called 
for by the general voice of the country. In the meantime, until the whole of 
the first instalment shall be paid, nothing shall be relaxed in our state of pre- 
paration and precaution. 

12. To his Excellency Sir Henry Pottinger, I am much indebted for his 
friendly readiness to aid me with every information in his power, and for his 
uniform forbearance from all interference in the slightest degree with military 
Operations and movements. But it is not for me to enlarge upon the able 
public services of this high functionary. 

To Sir Will am Parker I must be permitted to say, that I cannot too strong- 
ly express my sense of obligation. We have worked together for the common 
cause, and | have ever found him, and the powerful arm, over which he pre- 
sides, desirous to meet my wishes, and prompt and cordial in every conjoint 
undertaking. 

13. lt is now my pleasing duty to bring to your lordship’s notice those gal- 
lant officers and troops who, throughout the active operations in China, in a 
warfare new to the British arms, exposed in various instances to temptations 
of no ordinary kind, assailed by sickness which in some cases left but few ef- 
fective meu in strong corps, and eften subjected to great fatigue, under a burn- 
ing sun, have never in any instance met a check, not because their foes were 
few in number, devoid of courage, or slow to hazard life in personal contact, 
but because their own science, discipline, and devotion made them irresis- 
tible. 

From the officers commanding brigades and corps, as frome the general and 
iny personal staff, | have uniformly received the most ready and energetic as- 
sistance, and I shall beg herealter to submit their names, with those of the se- 
veral otficers whom I have, on dijerent occasions, felt myself called upon to 
mention. It will be a subject of no ordinary gratification to me in after life, 
if 1am permitted to feel that | have been the happy means of bringing to the 
notice of my Sovereign conduct so much redounding to the maintenance of the 
high character of her Majesty’s arms. I have, &c. r 

H. GOUGH, Lieutenant General, 
Commanding Expeditionary Land Force. 
To the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, Principal Secretary of State, Colonial De- 
partinent, Downing street, London. 

Lano Force.—Kalled.—Colonel Driver, 6th M.N.I.; Capt. Collinson, 18th 
R.I.; Lieut. Gibbons, 49th Regt. 

Wounded —Lieut. Bernard, 18th R I., slight; Lieut. Baddely, 49th Regt., 
dangerously ; Lieut. Grant, 49th Regt., slight ; Major Warren, 55th Regt., 
severely ; Lieut. Caddy, do. do.; Capt. Simpson, Rifles, do. ; Ens. Travers, 
2d M.N.I., slight; Lieut Waddle, Madras Artillery, severely; Zemidar Num- 
ber, 2d M.N.I., severely. 

Navy.—Killed.—Major Uniacke. 

Wounded. —Lievt. Crouch ; Mids. Lyon; Killed and Wounded, Navy, 24; 
Army, 145; Total, 169. 








The following official communication from the Chinese “great officers, 
show a wonderful improvement in manners :— ; ; lof 
“Elepoo, late Assistant Minister of the Cabinet, and Governor-General 0 
Keangnan and Keangse, sends the following reply to your communication 
On the 4th Moon, 18th day, 27:h May, he received your letter, and made 
himself fully acquainted with the contents thereof :— 


“Since I, the late Minister and Governor-General, and you, Honourable 











In this face are three gates; the most northerly (the Teshing) is approachable 


General and Admiral, treat one another with sincerity, and there exists the 
utmost good faith on both sides, it will not be difficult to brag the von 
to a satisfactory conclusion. Itis necessary to wait until the main nthe 
the question have been fully satisfied, and I shail then, in conjunction - 
terror-sprea/ing General and the Lieut.-Governor Lew, distinctly repor ' > 
same to the great Emperor, that he may conirm the arrangements to sho 
their faithful observance. ‘ 

s%** All our men that were taken prisoners at Chapoo have already weve i 
and on enquiry, I found that your Honourable General and gerenud gave _ 
hungry the rice to eat, and allowed to the wounded medical attendance, #! 
we feel obliged for your kindness and courtesy. 

* We also despatched under an officer the men of your honourable ary d 
that were previously taken with a letter to Cnapoo, but your vessels vg Bet 
ready sailed, and it was impossible to rexch them. We therefore too ~ 
the men as well as the letter. We have now again drawn up this wont” > 
and send the thirteen men that could not come up, with three more 
Shwonhing, that you may receive and examine them, and send us an ees 
to enable us to negotiate and make arrangements, in order to protect ¢ ," io. 
of the people of bo:h countries to enjoy conjointly peace, and to obtain t 
sistance of Heaven. 

This, I think, is also the delight of your Honourable Ge 
that it may take place. Such ts the most important object 0 
tion. . ‘ : 

“The above is addressed ‘To General Gough, Admiral Parker —Twonk 
wang, 22d year, 4th Moon, 29th day.’ June 7th, 1842—(Without date.) 

* True copy, from Mr. Guralaff's Transiation, 
“J. Heatey, Lieutenant . 
* Deputy Assistant Adjutant- General. 


neral and Admiral, 
f this communica- 
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(ie. August 14, 1842.) 

* Newkien, Viceroy of the two Kiong provinces, hereby makes the follow- 
ing distinct communication :— 

‘“*] have further received an answer from his Excellency the Plenipotentia- 
ry, dated the 6th dav of the moon, (11th of August,)in which he wished re- 
paration for the past and security for the future. I am perfectly acquainted 
with the circumstances of your affairs, and people residing at Canton having 
been exposed to insults and extortions for a number of years, and assuredly 
the High Commissioners, Keying and Elepoo, will most minutely investigate 
the matter, and take measures that in future the people of your honourable na- 
tion carry on their commercce to advantage, and not receive injury thereby. 


“ Besides sending a reply to his Excellency the Plenipotentiary, it is pro- | 


per that I likewise transmit this to convey the assurance of my sincerity. 
‘*A most important communication. 
“To Parker and Gough, Naval and Military Commanders-in- Chief of the 
‘great English Nation.” 

And in another proclamation, Newkien speaks as follows :— 

“From this time forward the feelings and wishes of the countries will 
become known each to each, and peace and amity may be for ever esta- 
blished.” 

The following is an extract from an intercepted letter written by the com- 
mander of the Tartar garrison at Nankin, and addressed to the Emperor :— 

“« The scattered and wounded remnants of Chinkeang garrison, and of the 
portion of the Tsingchow brigade co-operating with it, have many of them fled 
auccessively to Nankin,and his Majesty’s slave has carefully interrogated them. 
The soldiers say that when the rebellious barbarians attacked the city, both 
those of the garrison i'self and those of the brigade confederation with it, re- 
sisted with all their strength and courage, and killed very many of the foreign- 
ers, and that had the reinforcement from other provinces, at that time outside 
the city walls, come up to their aid, they would certainly have inflicted a very 
severe chastisement on them. 

“* Atthe present moment the provincial capital of Nankin is in the utmost 
emergency of pressing danger, and the force sent to it by the terror spreading 
General (Yeking,) are for the most part the remnauts of such as have already 
been defeated and scattered, while all the best and fresh troops are now en- 
gaged following in the train and guard of the same general, who has gone to 
establish his head quarters at Chanchow ; and now, while the steamers of the 
rebellious barbarians are actually pressing upon the capital, his; Majesty's 
slave received a communication from the terror spreading General stating that 
he will establish his head quarters at Chanchow, to be ready to act in such a 
way as circumstances shall point out. But Chanchow is more than 500 le 
distant from Nankin, and his position there leaves it not at all in his power to 
afford relief in this emergency. The vexing thoughts which night and day 
occupy the mind of his Majesty’s slave, fill his whole soul as it were with a 
perpetual fire. 

** Besides writing, with all express, to the terror spreading general, that he, 
in‘obedience to the already announced pleasure of the Emperor, repair, with all 
speed, and with his most elfective officers and bravest troops, to relieve 
this place, his Majesty’s slave also has thus respectfully to lay this fur- 
ther representation before his august Majesty, humbly praying the sacred pe- 
rusal thereof.”’ 

The acquiescence of the Emperor in the terms of the treaty is thus formally 
signified in the despatches : 

* Sream-frigate Queen of Nankin, Aug. 29, 1842. 

“« Gentlernen—The treaty of peace having now been happily signed, and 
the Emperor's assent to its provisions having likewise been intimated through 
an Imperial Edict, addressed to the High Commisssioners and Governor-Ge- 
neral, of which | enclose a translation, [ feet anx ous to relieve the people from 
the great distress and inconvenience which the present embargo on this river 
causes; and should your Excellency concur in these sentiments, I beg that his 
Excelleucy the Admiral will issue the necessary orders, and also send instruc- 
tions by the steamers under despatch to her Majesty's ships at Chinhae and 
Amoy, not to interfere further with the trade of those places. 

* their Excellencies Vice-Admiral Sir William Parker, K. C. B, and Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Henry Gough, G. C. B., &e. “T have, &c. 

Henry Portincer, Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary. 

“ [True Copy], A. S. H. Mountain, Lieut.-Colonel, Deputy Adjutant-Gene- 
ral Expeditionary Forces. . 

“N. B. The inclosure to this is not forwarded, as it will of course be sent 
by her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, and being long, there was no time to copy it. 
““GENERAL Memoranpum. 

Cornwallis, off Nankin, Aug 29, 1842. 


‘ . _ . | 
“The Commander-in-Chief has the high gratification of announcing to the | 


squadron and transports under his orders, that the treaty of peace between 
Great Britain and China has now been happily signed, and the Emperor's as- 
sent to its provisions being likewise received, the blockade and interruption of 
the Chinese trade and communications are to be immediately discontinued 
within the rivers, and on any part of the coast of Cuina. 

‘* The officers are expected to exert themselves to prevent the slightest cause 
of offence or disagreement to, or with the natives, with whom it is hoped the 
most friendly intercourse will be hereafter observed during the continuance of 
the British torces in this country. W. Parker, Vice-Admural. 

From the London Colonial Gazeite. 

The speedy submission of the Chinese goverment as soon as Ching-kiang- 
foo was taken and Nankin threatened, is perfectly intelligible when we cou- 
sider the relation of these places to the capital. Ching-kiang-foo is situated 
on the southern bank of the Yang-tse kiang, about 170 miles above Woosung 
and 48 beiow Nankin. The river isa m)le-and-a-half across at Ching-hiang- 
foo; andthe British ships of war have ascended as high as Nankin. The 
southern section of the Great Canal, which extends nearly 1,000 miles from 
north to south through China, joins the Yang-tse-kiang in the sutras of 
Ching-kiang foo. The northern section of the canal stikes off from the 
opposite side of Yang-tse kiang, about a ale or two further up the sircam, 
The provisee of Petshe-li, in which Pekin is situated, is not fertile; and the 
delta land through which the canal passes, between theyYang-t-e kieng and the 
Hoangho, is fiom tis excess of moisture little producvive. Alimost im nen 
ately north of Pekin rises the high and sterile table-land of Central Asia. The 
supplies of grain, rice, tea, and ether provisions for the capital, are drawn 
either from the fertile Jands in the great basin of the Yang-tse-kiang, or trom 
the provinces to which access is obtained by the section of the canal which ts 
to the south of thatriver. As soon as the British fleet occupred Chidg kiang- 
foo and the river in the direction of Nankin, it commanded -he entrance to 
the northern section of the canal, and could at any time cut off the supplies 
for the capital which descended the Yang-tse-kiapg or are brought along the 
canal souin of the river. 

The southern section of the Great Canal extends in a direction a little to 
the east of south from Ching-kiang-foo; to Hang choo foo, (a distance of 
nearly 300 1: iles), the capital of the prov.uce Che-siaog, situated a few milcs 
to the west of the inver extremiy of the gulfof Che-kiang This canal hasa 
current to the Yang-tse-kiang; it joius that river above the low bills which 
are passed in ascending from the sea to Ching-kiang-foo, and is consequeatly 
on a higher jevel throughout than the low lands next the shore. Near the 
Yang tse-kieng it is cut in the rock: in some piaces the excavation is 80 feet 
deep and scarcely more than 12 feet broad. South of Soo choo foo, the canal 
expands, and is in some places 50 oreven 80 fathoms across. The water com- 
munication is continued by smaller canals from Hang-choo-foo to the gulf and 
to Ningpo, which is situated oa the Ta-hae river, about fourteen miles above 


Che Albion. 


“ Taoukwang, 22d year, 71h Moon, 9th day, 


coe are in the interior of Foo-kien ; and Foo-choo-foo is the emporium of the 
ack teatrade. The principal ‘articles of export are tea, timber for building, 
| tobacco, and cotton, 3. The situation of N (where the British had a fac- 
tory till 1759) has been already noticed. Lindsay assigns to it between 
200,000 and 300,000 inhabitants. 4. Shanghai, its position and trade, have 
also been noticed above. The climate at Shanghai and Ningpo, the most 
northerly of these ports, 1s oppressively hot in summer ; but the winters are 
_ Very severe, and woollen cloths are in great demand. The currents in the es- 
tuary of the Yang-tse-kiang, among the small islands of the Chusan group, and 
| along the latervening shores, are strong, complicated, and as yet but imperfect- 
| ly known. 
_ The British troops are to occapy the line of the Yang-tse-kiang from Ching- 
kiang-foo to Nankin, till the first six millions of dollars be paid. They are to 
_ occupy Chinghai, at the mouth of the Tahae, (the river of Ningpo,) and the 
| islands of Chusan and Kolang-soo, not far from Amoy, till the whole twenty-one 
| millions be paid. Hong-kong, the island which has been permanently ceded to 
| the British, is of no great extent or fertility ; it is situated just off the cape 
| which forms the southeast extremity of the island-studded gulf into which the 
Canton river empties itself. 





SPAIN. 

_ The recent considerable term of tranquillity in this kingdom has been re- 
lieved, it seems, by an outbreak at Barcelona—that hot-bed of cummotion— 
which at one time seemed to threaten serious consequences. It began with an 
affray between the citizens and a portion of the garrison, in which the former, 
and even the women, threw out of windows and from house tops, on the troops, 
tiles, bricks, furniture and boiling water. Zurbano had a horse killed under 
him by a chest of drawers which fel upon it. Zarbano was with the troops 
when they retreated to the citadel ; but on the night of the 17th they were al- 
lowed to evacuate it, and to withdraw to Montjuic, and hostilities were sus- 
pended ; Van Halen was stationed at San Felin, two hours’ march from Barce- 
lona. ‘The junta issued a proclamation announcing that they were about to de- 
liberate on the condition of the work people ; and on the 19th they published 
the following ‘ programme :”— 

1. Down with Espartero and his Goverument. 

2. Constitutional Cortes. o 

3. In case of a Regent, but one Regent. 

4. In case of a marriage of Isabella IL., a Sponiard. 

5. Justice and protection for national industry. 

It is added that a * Consultative Junta’ was forming, chosen, without dis- 
tinction of party, from the most respectable citizens. On the 20th General 
Rodil announced to the Cortes the events in Barcelona up to the 16th, and 
stated that Espartero meant to leave Madrid on the next day for Catalonia, 
with his escort and three battalions ; which he did. The Congress immediately 
voted an address to the Regent, promising him its support against the revola- 
tionists. Madrid itself was tranquil. “ 

The most active and extensive measures were taken by Espartero to put 
down the insurrection; he arrived at Saragossa on the 24th of November, 
where he was received with great enthusiasm ; on the 26thhe declared the port 
of Barcelona in a state of blockade, and gave orders to bombard the city on the 
29th ; but the insurgents did not wait for this extremity—their leaders fled,the 
Junta dissolved, and the latest intelligence, Nov. 30, evening, was, that the in- 
surgents were about capitulating. 

All was quiet at Madrid and in other parts of the kingdom, but the opposi- 
tion in the Cortes were making a demonstration, formidable in point of num- 
bers, to declare by vote in the Chambers, their want of confidence in the Re- 
gent’s Cabinet. They talked also of publishing a manifesto to the country. 

Barcelona, Nov. 30. 





SuUnNtatary, 
FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Bonnets.—Those intended for promenade are of a middling size, and prin. 
cipal y decorated with feathers shaded, tho same color asthe ribbon. Visiting 
bunnets and those worn for half dress, are composed of velours royal, blue 
sapphire, vert de gris, gris mineral, straw, or citron colour, and ornamented 
With marabouts; the interior of these hats, trimmed with velvet ribbons of a 
ight and lively ecolonr. : 

Walking dre ses are generally remarkable for their plain appearance, being 
nearly destitute ot aii Kind of trimming, owing to their being concealed by the 
mantelet, camail, or long cloak; the corsage perfectly high and plain, 
| sleeves and skirt to match. ‘The materials mostly in vogue are the poult de 
| soi, satins of different colours, the moires zebrees, China silks, Indian da. 
masks, levantines and pekins. ‘The sleeves also guaged Jas far as the elbow, 
the top part being rather large and ornamented with jockeys, embroidered 
with braid ; also a dress in gius d’ Afrique, the colour a kind of reddish gray ; 
the bottom of the cape ornamented with two rows of fringe, with a heading 
of net work. 

Scarrs.—A new form of scarf is at this moment much worn; it is called 
the bou:nous scarf, and remarkable for the elegance of the ornaments with 
which it 1s decorated, the form of it being such as to shade the waist—at the 
same time by placing its folds it is so arranged a3 to furm large sleeves, 
through which the arms may be passed or not, according to the fancy of its 
fair wearer. 

Cotours —The most predominant colours for this month are aile de mouche, 
scabieuse, purple, ruby, crimson, and purple; also, a few shades of dark 
greens, and grenat.— World of Fashion, 





Wreck of the Formidable Ship of War.—The English ship of war Formida- 
ble, of ninety guns, has been wrecked yesterday near the mouth of the Llobre- 
gat. The Geyser was sent this morning to take it off the sandbank on which 
it was imbedded ; its success is uncertain, but all the crew anda quantity of 
the material wil certainly be saved. 

Prussia —The Prussian Government has issued an order enlarging the free- 
dom of the press—another important evidence of the gradual progress of social 
freedom in the leading German kingdom. All! writings of more than twenty 
leaves are to be exempt from censorship ; but, twenty-four hours before publi- 
cation, a copy must be deposited with the police directors. 

Srate or Trape.—The revival in trade, which had begun to show itself in 
the first portion of the month, has received a decided stimulus fromthe unex- 
pected settlement of the dispute with China. Much of hope, it must be ad- 
mitted, mingles in the feeling which now pervades the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile circles. But, beside the beneficial effects which the restoration of peace 
cannot fail to have on trade and commerce by removing a cause of expense 
and uncertainty, the triumph of our arms has forced open a field so extensive 
for British enterprise, that expectation can scarcely be too highly raised as to 
the effects which the event is likely to have on the commercial prospects of 
the country. The entire Eastern world, with the exception of Japan, is now 
laid open to our merchants ; and, great as is our trade in the East, it is impos- 
sible to estimate the height to which it will attain in the altered circumstances 
of that beautiful, populous, and productive hemisphere. China itself, with its 
teeming popalation of 300,000,000, instead of being accessible to our com- 
merce at one port only, and that one not the best fitted for traffic, is now acces- 
sible at five ports, and those, un'ike Canton, so situate as to make it certain 
| that in less than 12 months from this time British manufactures will find their 
| Way into every part of the Celestial Empire. The prospect is, it must be ad- 





its «mbouchbure on the south side of the gulf, and south west of Chusao mitted on all hands, cheering, and no sinister event will, we trust, arise to cloud 


The whole of the tract of land surrounded by the canal, the gulf of Che- 





it.— Liverpool Allion. 
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who became bankrupt last year for upward of 300%,000/. had a dividend meet- 
ing on Thursday, and it is expected his estate will pay a trifle more than‘@d im 
the pound. His relatives are large creditors. : 


~The Drogheda papér states that within the last month upward of one hundred 

Irish teachers have publicly abjured the Church of Rome, and received the 

os in the church of Kings-court according to the ritesof the Church of 
ngland. 


It is estimated that the Manchester and Leeds railway experienced a loss of 
5,0002 or 6,000/ by the riots. 

Beaumont Smith, of Exchequer bill notoriety, was among the convicts saved 
from the wreck of the Waterloo, at Table Bay. 


The Scottish Convocation.—The convocation separated at Edinbargh, Dec. 
Ist, after a meeting to which the public was admitted. The tangible resylt of 
their deliberations is the adoption of two sets of resolutions. The first series 
consists in a general declaration of adherence to the views they have hitherto 
entertained in reference to the incompatibility of the law, as interpreted by the 
civil courts, with the fundamental principles of the Church of Scotland, It is 
signed by 427 ministers. The second accompanies a similar protest, with a 
declaration of the expediency of an immediate appeal to government and the 
legislature on the subject, and an expression of the determination of those who 
concur in it at once to resign the civil advantages which they now hold, if no 
measure such as they declare to be indispensable be granted. There are 354 
adherents to this set of resolutions, 21 of whom, however, qualify their adhe- 
rence by explaining that it is only after a reasonable time that they will hold the 
silence of the legislature as rendering it imperative upon them, on the ground 
of Christian expediency, to leave the establishment. 

Constantinople, Nov. 7.—Intelligence, through indirect channels, has been 
received here of very serious disturbances in Lebanon. It is stated that the 
Druses and Maronites, having joined their forces, encountered the Albanian 
mercenaries of the Porte at Beshare, not far from Tripoli, and after a sangui- 
nary conflict, put them completely to the route. According to some accounts, 
upwards of 600 Arnauts fell a sacrifice to the just vengeance of the moun- 
taineers, whose patience they had exhausted by every species of outrage and 
brutality. ‘The affair is said to have originated in a premature attempt on the 
part of the ‘Turkish authorities to disarm the Maronites. In the intoxication of 
victory, the latter, it is added, were guilty of some ex , and plundered 
the caravan on its way to Damascus. Nearly all the property, however, was 
subsequently restored. 


The Caledonia of 16th November, from Boston, reached Liverpool on the 


28th November, and the Great Western from New York on the 17th Novem- 
ber, arrived out on the 29th! 


Sixteen of the crew of the British whale siip Offley, were murdered at the 
Treasury Islands, in the South Seas, on the 4th of May last. 

A London paper says that the directors of the Great Western Steamship 
Company have presented a memorial to the Lords of the Treasury for as- 
sistance. 

The Prince de Joinville left Lisbon for Rio Janeiro in the frigate Belle Poule, 
on the 20th November. 

The Board of ‘Trade has decided that hams smoked and dried in Canada 
from salted pork imported from the United States, are admissible at the duty 


of 33. 6d. percwt. On hams imported direct from the United States, the duty 
is 14s. per cwt. 





The intelligence from Jerusalem is favourable. Bishop Alexander has re- 
covered from his illness, and the construction of the protestant church was pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. 

Madame de Stael.—The French papers announce the death, at the early 
age of thirty, of M. de Rocca, the last survivor of the children of Madame de 
Stael ; so that the children of the Duc de Broglie are the sole descendants of 
that celebrated woman, and of her father M. Necker. 


Portsmouth, Nov. 26.—We have to notice three captures made by the brig 
Water-Witch, Lieut Matson commanding. A smail vessel, on the 29th Aug. 
having on board 93 slaves, running forthe Brazils ; on tne 28th August, a very 
fine schooner, 144 tons, off Nova Rodonda ; and on the 2lst Sept., by the boats 
under the command of Mr. Sturdie, second master, a large brigantine at 
anchor in Elephant Bay, ready to embark 400 slaves who were waiting on the 
shore. 

France.-—An * occasional correspondent” of the Morning Post at Paris avers, 
that the representatives of England, Austria, and Prussia, have formally de- 
clared to the French Cabinet that the commercial union between France and 
Belgium would be considered by the Great Powers as a vivlation of the treaty 
of London, which proclaimed the neutrality and independence of Belgium ; 
and have announced their intention of combining to defeat such a measure. A 
courier was expected from Russia to instruct its representative to join in the 
protest. 

The Moniteur Algerien of Nov. 20th states that the Governor General was 
to leave on that day, to commence a fresh campaign against the Arabs. 
General De Bar was to command in Algiers during General Bugeaud’s ab- 
sence. 


A letter from Mr. Gutzlaff, Chinese interpreter, written at Nanking on the 
24th of August, to the Secretary of the Glasgow East India Association, states 
that of the twenty-one millions of dollars to be paid by the Chinese, three 
millions are for hong merchants’ debts, six millions for the opium, and the re- 
maining twelve millions for the expenses of the war. This is not a good bar- 
gain in a pecuniary point of view. 


A good deal of consternation was created by the announcement early on 
Monday morning of the decamping of Mr. E. J. Jordan, one of te clerks of 
the London Joint-Stock Bank. The property he had in his possession was un- 
der 20,000/. in Bank of England notes of 1,000/ , 500/., and 200/. each, which 
it appears he received in the cashing of checks and bills in his collection on Sa- 
turday. Not returning to the bank at the usual time, inquiries were on the in- 
stant made, but nothiag could be gleaned satisfactorily to account for Mr. Jor- 
dan’s absence. These have been followed up with the greatest activity, but 
without success. He has, however, written to a friend, in reply to an adver- 
tisement from that friend, expressing his penitence, and has returned 19,4151. 
of the notes which he embezzled. There remains a deficiency of 300/ unac- 
counted for. 

A meeting is about to be held in Dublin to determine upon a national testi- 
monial of Father Mathew’s services in reclaiming his countrymen to temperance. 
The project was set on foot by Mr. Peter Purcell ; but it has now received the 
adhesion of many influential men of all creeds and parties, including the Duke 
of Leinster, the Earl of Wicklow, the Earl of Charleville, Lord Duncannon, 
Lord Lurgan, Sir John Newport, Sir Harcourt Lees, Mr. O’Connell, the Dean 
of Armagh, the Dean of Down, and many Protestant clergymen. The mere 
enumeration of these names attests the universal esteem of Father Mathew 
the list of subscribers is a kind of catalogue-millennium, in which the O'Con- 
nell lies down with the Lees. 

The levy of poor-rates has been resisted at Skibbereen in Ireland, to blood- 
shed. ‘The collector having been obstructed in that neighbourhood, on the 17th 
November, the police were called out, in a body of seventy strong, to enforce 
it. They were on their way, headed by two Magistrates, to Baltimore, when, 
about five miles from Skibbereen, they were met by a riotous mob of two 
thousand persons. The Magistrates warned the people to retire ; one of 
them, Mr. Aylmer, seized a stick in a man’s hand—the man struggled—a 
policeman came up to assist the Magistrate—the rioter seized the policeman’s 
sword—stones were thrown—the word was given, and the police fired : one 
man was shot through the heart, and six more were wounded ; one of them af- 
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ry the coast of the Mantchoo Tartars on the north. Chapoo has (or at least had | ond 0 ‘mga ary "bad Psa ae Dee3 ’ excited the misguided people by their advice. 
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os ' wealthy trading town , they were three hours in passing through the latter, The average declared value of our exports to India and China, within the | ose subsidy. 
s- and its numerous canals, and the rich colours of its westiny abodes, reminded | ten years ending 1840, was 4,4500,00/. | We ie oiiinin to believe that Lieutenant General Sir Hugh Gough, G. C. 
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k- Pi. co. aes 24° 27 N. labade “ = hee hdiieas, oak a uae The French papers state that Roman Chatholic missionaries, taking advan- | twenty-one millions of dollars stipulated in the late treaty. The force under 





rous and wealthy trading population. 2. Foo-chvo-foo, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Foo-kien, is about thirty miles above Hoo-kiang, the anchoring-place | 
at the mouth of the Min; the Lord Amberst sailed up the river to the city in| 
i332. The population can scarcely be under 400,000. The best tea planta- 


tage of the opening of five ports to British commerce, and of the re-establish- | 
ment of peace, will proceed to China forthwith for the promulgation of their 
faith. 


Rowland Mitchell, one of the leading members of the West Indian trade, 


his Lordship's orders will consist of a brigade at Chusan, a small garrison at 
Amoy, and two battalions (British) with artillery at Hong kong, where it us 
expected that the head-quarters will be established —Morning Post Dec. 2. 


The Ulster Times claims Sir Heury Pottinger as a native of Belfast It is 
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said that Sir Henry’s brother, the father of Major Eldred Pottinger, is at present 
residing in Kildare. 

The United Service Gazet’e says that a reduction of the Army is to be made, 
particularly of the recently increased establishment of Infantry corps; with a 
further reduction should the treaty of Nanking be observed and the Affghan 
affair be brought to aclose. 


On Monday afternoon, five brass cannon, captured by tke British during the 
Chinese war, happily just terminated, arrived in a barge from tho Royal 
Arsenal at Woolwich, and were landed onthe Tower-wharf. Four of the 
guns are of large calibre, one of them being a 68-pounder, and the bore about 
twenty inches. All of them are splendid specimens of workmanship, and do 
not appear to have seen much service.” —Morning Chronicle. 


The triumph in China has cause one of the hottest of newspaper controver- 
sies, it being claimed by the press of both “the great parties in the State.” 
The Conservatives impute it to theenergy of the Tories; at which the Whigs 
are shocked, since, they say, the Tories had done nothing in the matter. 
Thereupon the Times publishes a long list of ships sent out by the new Minis- 
ters with reinforcements. The Chronicle thinks that they were not al/ sent 
out by the new Ministers : one of them, * for instance,” was sent out so soon 
after the present Ministers came into power that it must have been despatched 
by the present Board “before they had well settled into their places.” The 
Globe roundly declares that the far greater portion of the ships were on their 
way to China before the late Government was displaced. ‘The Times rejoins, 
that the orders for sending out every one of them are in the handwriting of a 
member of the Board of Admiralty Moreover, in June 1841, the Vhigs 
asked a vote of no more than 400,000/., for the whole year, on account of the 
Chinese war ; indicating no intention of making any great effort : in Septem- 
ber the Conservatives obtained 800,000/. more. The Whigs, however, re- 
member that their party appointed the successful commanders ; the Tories, 
that Lord Ellenborough recommended the occupation of the Yang-tse-Kiang 
at its crossing the Grand Canal; the Whigs, that the commanders had alrea- 
dy determined on that stroke before they had received Lord Ellenborough’s 
suggestion Here, were we vainglorions, we might put in our own claim for 
some priority in thatsuggestion. But in truth, we are quite willing to leave 
the commanders the whole merit of their successes, dearly bought by toil, and 
risk, and loss of life and health, onthe spot. It were hard if the victors’ 
laurels could be torn piecemeal and divided among us stay-at-home journalists 
and the bureauerats who encroach upon our province.— Spectator. 


The London Gazettes of the week announce several new honours and ap- 
pointinents— * 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to nominate and appoint Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir William Parker, Knight Commander of the most Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath, to be Knight Grand Cross thereof 

Her Majes-y has also been pleased to nominate and appoint Major-Generai 
Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., tobe a Knight Grand Cross of the said Most 
Honourable Order. 

Her Majesty has further been pleased to nominate and appoint Major- 
General George Pollock, Companion of the said Most Honourable Military 
Order, and Major-General William Nott, of the East India Company’s Ser- 
vice, to be Knights Grand Cross of the same Order. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Barunet of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland unto Lieutenant-General Sir Hugh Gough, G.C.B., and 
to the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten. 

Raupach the German dramatist and Tieck the poet have lately been raised 
by the King’of Prussia to the digatty of Privy Councillors 

Tuesday’s Gazette notified the appointments of Mr. Lefontaine, Mr. Bald- 
win, Mr. Aylwin, and Mr. Smith, in Canada. 








PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War-orrice, Nov. 22.—I1st or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards; Lieut. R. 
Lloyd, from the Rifle Brigade, to be En. and Lt. vice Lord Kilmarnock, who 
exchanges; the Hon. E. W. Lascelles to be En. and Lt. by purchase, vice 
T. L. F. Hugh, who ret. 1st Foot; En. G. G. Wells to be Lt. by purchase, 
vice W. Mitchelson, who ret. 11h Foot; Capt. L. Fyfe, from half-pay unat- 
tached, to be Capt. vice H. B. H. Rogers who exchanges; Lt. A. Brown to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Fife, who ret.; En. J. H. Fetherstone to be Lt. by 
purchase, vice Browne; J. Pattison, Gent. to be En. by purchase, vice Fether- 
stone. 42 Foot; W.M. Muir, MD. to be Assis -Surg. vice M Gregor, ap- 
oinied to the Staff. 58th Foot; Lt. M. Hill to be Capt. hy purchase, vice 
Dickson, who ret.; En. J. W. Saunders to be Lt. by purchase, vice Hill; 
F. R, C. Master, Gent. to be En. by purchase, vice Saunders. 71st Foot ; 
Capt. W. J. Myersto be Major, by purchase, vice Lord A. Lennox, promoted ; 
Lt. R. F. Hunter tu be Capt. by purchase, vice Myers: En. the Hon. A. G. C. 
Chichester to be Lt. by purchase, vice Hunter; F. C. Clerke, Gent. to be 
En. by purchase, vice Chichester. 97th Foot ; Assist.-Surg. J. J. M. Wardrop, 
from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Leith, dec. Rifle Brigade; Lt. W.H 
Lord Kilmarnock, from the Ist or Grenadier Foot Guards, to be First Lt. vice 
Lloyd, who exchanges. 1st West India Regt.; En.T W. Stewart to be Lt. 
without purchase ; E. Sullivan, Gent. to be En vice Stewart. Unattached ; 
Major Lord A. Lennox, from the 71st Foot, to be Lt.-Col. by purchase 
Hospital Staff; Assist.-Surgeon. J. M‘Gregor, M.D. from the 42d Foot, be 
Assist.-Surg to the Forces, vice Sharpley, dec.; T. H. Young, Gent. to be 
Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Wardrop, appointed to the 97th Foot. Com- 
missariat ; Commissariat-C'erk A Bishop to be Deputy Assist-Commis.-Gen 
Memoranda; The Ghristian names of En. Sinclair, of the 62d Foot, are W. 
J. J. Alexander; Major-Gen. J. Farrer has been permitted to retire from the 

Army, by the sale of an unattached Lieut.-Colonelcy 
War-Orrice, Nov. 25.—2d Drag. Guards: (Sornet C. E. Conyers to be Lt. 
by pur..v. RK. D. Ackland, who ret.; N. E. Robbns, Gent. to be Cornet, 
by pur., v. Conyers. 3d Light Drags. : H. White, Gent., to be Cornet without 
pur. v. Crabtree, ap. Quartermaster ; Cornet A. Crabtree to be{Quartermaster, 
v. Adams, dec. 11th Light Drags. : Lt. E. Peel, from 54th Foot. to be Lt. by 
pur., v. H. H. Bradshaw, whoret. 14th Light Drags. : Capt. F. H. Stephens 
to be Maj by pur. v. Barton, who ret.; Lt. C. K. M. Dawson, v. Stephens 
Lt. W. Clark, v. G. M. Fullerton, who ret, to be Capts. by pur. Cornet 
C. Barret, v. Dowson ; Cornet WW. Nettleship, v. Clarke, to be Lts. by pur 
F. J. G. Whitehead, Gent., v. Barrett; Gent. Cadet W. M'Mahon, from the 
Royal Mill. Coll. v. Nettleship, tobe Cornets, by por. Cornet RP. Apthorp 
to be Adjt. v. Clark. 5th Regt Foot: Lt. the Hon. E. A. F. H Lambart, 
from the 66:h Foot, to be Lt. v Osborne, who exch. 1th Foot: Lt. J. Gar- 


vock, to be Capt. by pur., v. Onslow, who ret. ; En. A. Montgomerie, to be | 


Lt. by pur., v. Garvock ; En. J. Miller, from the 77th Foot \o be En., v. Mont- 
gomerie. 17th Foot: Lt. E. B. Owen, to be Capt. without pur. v. Darley, 
dec ; En. L. C. Moore, tobe Lt., v. Owen. 18th Foot: Major J. Cowper, 
to be Lieut.-Col. without pur. v. Tomlinscn, killed in action; Brevet Major J. 
Grattan, to be Major, v. Cowper; Lieut. Hon. C. H. Stratford, to be Capt. v. 
Grattan ; Ens P. Simmons, to be Lieut. v. Stratford; W.H. Graves, Gent. 
to he Ens. v. Simmons.— 22d Foot: Lieut. D. M‘Phee, from the 2ist Foot, 
tobe Capt. without pur. v. Brevet Major Murphy, who retires upon full pay 
—31st Foot ; Lieut. R. Norman, to be Capt. without purchase; vice Marshall, 
cec.; Ensign R. B. Tritton, v. Norman, and Ens. Richard Sparrow, v. Tritton, 
whose promotion on November 1. 1842, has been cance!led—to be lieutenants 
without pur —50th Foot :—Lieut..-General Sir Hudson Lowe, K C.B. and 
G.C.M.G. from the 56th Foot, to be Col. v. Gen. Sir G T. Walker, Bart, and 
G.C.B. dec.—54th Foot: Ens. Le P. Bookey to be Lieutenant by purchase, 


vice Peel, appointed to the Lith Light Dragoons; J. S. Thomson, Gent. to | 


be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bookey.—56th Foot: Lieutenant General, J 

Earl of Westmoreland, K.C.B. to be Col. v. Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Lowe, app. to 
the 50th Foot. 59th Foot—Lieut. R. C. Bamford, from the 84th Foot, to be 
pay master, vice Roberts, app. to tne 88th Foot. 66th Foot—Lieut. C. D. Os- 
born, from the 5th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Lambart, who exchs 73d Foor— 
Ensign J. Davies, to be Lieut. by pur. vice Murray, prom. in the Ist West In- 
dia Regiment; T. H. Walsh, Gent to be Ensign, by pur. vice Davies. 77h 
Foot—!. O. Forster, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Miller, app. to the 10th 
Foot. Ist West India Regiment—Capt. R. L. Lewis, from half pay 33h 
Foot, to be Capt. vice W. F. Holt, who exchs..; Lieut. A. W. Murray, from 
the 73d Foot, to be Capt. by pur. vice Lewis, who rets. ; W. J. Chamberlayne, 


Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Oliphant, app. to the Royal Newfoundland 


Companies. Royal Newfoundland Companies—Ensign W. S. Bold to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Fletcher, who retires ; 
from the Ist West India Regiment,to be Ensign, vice Bold. Brevet—Capt 
R. L. Lewis, of the Ist West India Regiment, to be Major in the Army. Gar 
rison—Chelsea Hospital—Gen. Sir W. H. Clinton, G. C. B. to be Lieut. Gov 
vice Gen. Sir G. T. Welker. 

Apmiratity, Nov. 2.—Corps of Royal Marines—Sccond Lieut. J. A. Stew 
art to be First Lieut vice D. A. Dorratt deceased. 

War Otfice, Dec. 2.—2d Regt. of Life Guards: Cor. and Sub-Lieut. R 
Lucas to be Lieut. by pur. v. C. H. Drummond, who rets. 22d Regt. Foot 
Capt. St. J. Mundell, trom the 58th Foot, to be Capt. v. Russell, who exchs 
27th Foot : WN. Irwin, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. v. Grant, appt. to the 281 
Foot. 28th Foot—Lieut. C. Stevens, from the 2d W.1. Rept to be Lt. v. M 
Phee, prom. ip the 22d Foot; Assist. Surg. J. Grent, M. D. tromthe 27th Ft. 
to be Assist. Surg v. Macdonell, prom. ia the 80ih Ft. 530 Foot: Lt. R. J 
H. Moffatt, from the lst W. I. Regt. to be Lt. v. 
58th Toot 


by pur. v. Bastard. Capt. A. H. Russell, from the 22d Foot, t 


Atkins, dec. ; Ens. W. Bb 
Bastard, to be Lt. by pur. v. Moffatt, who rets. ; J. Breton, Gent. to be Ensign 


be Capt. v. Mundell, whoexc. 61st Foot : Lieut. J.T. Bligh, to be Capt. by 
pur., v. Philipps, who rets.; Ens. A. Wedderburn, to be Lieut. by pur. vice 
Bligh. 68th Fe : Lt H. Smyth to be Capt. by pur. v. Hill, whorets. ; Ens. 
W. Rhodes, to be Lt. by pur. v. Smyth ; T. W. Storer, Gent. to be Ens. by 
pur.v. Rhodes. 71st Foot: Ens. F. P. S. Mackenzie to be Lt. by pur. v. the 
Hon. F. H. P. Methuen, who rets. ; S. H. Stuart, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. 
Mackenzie. 80th Ft. : Assist. Surg. A. S. Macdonell, from the 28th Ft. to be 
Surg. v. Turnbull, dec. 91st Ft. : Ww. Stuart, M D., to be Assist. Surg. vice 
M’Laren, dec. 3d W. I. Regt. : Quartermaster Sergt. E. Conron to be Quar- 
termaster, v. Macdonald, dec. 

Admiralty, Nov. 23.—Corps of Royal Marines: First Lieut. T. Holloway, 
from the Artillery Companies of the Corps to be Capt. vice Brevet Major J 
Uniacke, died in action. Second Lieut. J. Pickard to be First Lieut. v. Hol- 
loway, prom. Second Lieut. H. C. P. Dyer tobe First Lieut. vice Trewitt, 
killed in action. 








Died,—On Thursday, Sth inst., at her residence, William-street, Toronto, after a 
lingering and most painful iliness, Mrs. Mary Ann Corbett, formerly widow of the 
late Lieut. and Adjt. John Hinds, of H. M. 68th Light Infantry. 

At Goderich. Nov 24, Caroline, wife of the Rev. Robert Francis Campbell. aged 49. 
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By the mail-steamer Britannia to Halifax and Boston, we have received our 
files to the 4th inst. The Britannia has had a somewhat boisterous passage. 
The news by her is of greatimportance, and much of it is highly gratify- 
ing ; there are however, one or two matters of regret. 

It is to be lamented that business has continued dull to this time, particularly 
as it appears tha® winter has set in early and with great severity all over Eu- 
rope; it might therefore be feared that the labouring classes may experience 
distress ; but this however, is greatly alleviated by the intelligence from China, 
upon which we have now to remark, and will tend not a little to raise hopes of 
increased trade. We perceive that already the speculations on that account 
have had the effect of raising the price of cotton ¢d per lb; that cotton goods 
adapted for the China trade are upon the rise also; that a rise in freights is 
likewise contemplated, and that the impulse is or will be felt in every direc- 
tion connected with this branch of trade. All these should operate towards 
the production of better times ; stimulating capitalists, employing operatives, 
and clearing warehouses. For our own part, we are sanguine enough to be- 
lieve that the bringing home of so much treasure, and the opening of so long 
a line of commercial sea-board. may operate greatly to restore the prosperity 
for which all nave so lung pined, and can do much to abate the political heart- 
burnings which demagogues and discontent have fomented 

The internal condition of the countries in Europe at this crisis, presents a 
singular picture. 





Portugal is distracted by the factions of party and all the 
| miseries of poverty ; Spain is busily and anxiously engaged in putting down 
| nsurrections and incipient revolutions ; France is abounding with baukrupt- 
cies, and her court torn with dissentions ; Russia has a portion of her army disaf- 
fected ; Greece is growing daily more and more displeased with her King 
Otho ; and Turkey has not eyes cnough to watch all the movements of her 
troublesome territory. If we pass beyond the boundary lines of Europe we 
find in Syria violence, robbery, and spoliation; a hatred of the Christians 


selves among the hills and fastnesses ; and when we come to Algiers we find 


the horrors of war still continued there, without any present prospect of its 
conclusion, the natives making vigorous opposition to the French troops, and 
Abd-el- Kadir nearly as formidable as ever. On all this however, we need not 


| ° 
dwell at present ; the particulars will be found in our news columns. 





AFFGHANISTAN AND INDIA. 
Our last accounts made it manifest that a grand stroke was abot to be 
struck in Affghanistan. The movements of General Nott northward, and of 


every sense of the word effective. ‘The former in his advance towards Ghuz- 
nee was opposed by the Affghan governor of that city, but the latter was first 





| 








Cabul, &c. &c., all as fortified places, and holding the passes which we have 
won, as keys of the entire country ! 

But, no. The confines of the Anglo-Indian empire are definitely and forcibly 
marked, and it is the policy as itis the wish of Great Britain to befriend and 
protect her neighbuurs, whilst at the same time she is bound to maintain the 
power of her arms, and faith with her allies. 


PEACE WITH CHINA. 

We have elsewhere given the full details of this very important event, im- 
portant in so many ways, and now we join in the universal hail! with which 
we feel assured the news is received. It is altogether unnecessary to enter 
again upon the vexed question of the cause of war upon this occasion ; as mat- 
ter of opinion there will ever be collision thereon ; but if we view it in its re- 
sults, they are of a happier nature than one side of the “ High contracting 
parties” are yet prepared to admit, whilst to the other they offer advantages to 
commerce, of which, we perceive by the papers, the British capitalists are 
losing no time to avail themselves. 

The Opium question does not appear to have been mooted, at least we do 
not perceive anything relating thereunto in the accounts before us. If this be 
SO, it is somewhat matter of regret; because it is highly probable that the com- 
modity itself will continue to be in request by the Chinese, and, if it neither be 
declared directly contraband and forbidden, nor legal and fair merchandise, the 
business will probably be again conducted as heretofore, and future dissentions 
may again arise,—unless, indeed, the remembrance of the war just terminated 
should operate as a moderator. That opium will find a continual market in 
China there is no doubt, and before this time the dealers therein, resident in 
India, have begun to calculate what can be done in it ; and the opening of se- 
veral large ports of China instead of the narrow restriction in that accommo- 
dation with which British trade has been hitherto hampered, will aid their spe- 
culations greatly. 

In regard to British manufactures there is evidently an immense field now 
thrown open for their reception. The permission of British cousuls at the ports 
and the possession of the island of Hong-Kong as a permanent cession to 
England will enable us always to maintain our interests in that country, while 
the position in which victory places us will support the ascendency tending to 
foster our trade in the Chinese empire. 

The people of that remote region have many palliations for the apparent 
conceit which marks their dispositions, and some excuse for the cowardice 
whigh has recently distinguished their character. Aloof from the rest of the 
world they have generated and nourished the opin on that they only were the 
elite of mankind, and all the rest but barbarians ; they have confided in a power 
which for centuries has been hardly questioned, and they have looked down with 
contempt on strangers without giving themselves the trouble to enquire whom 
they despised. All this was very well until a collision should ensue, which 
would enlighten their understandings as to the true state of things; but preju- 
dices so inveterate as theirs would not, it seems, be laid aside without the 
application of powerful measures. A skirmish or two would not suffice, and it 
required that the first or second capital of their empire should be thrown into 
the hazard before their eyes could be opened to the truth of their position. 


| They will never be closed again ; no longer restricted within the narrow bound 


above all others, the Druses perambulating the country like banditti; the | 
| Sheiks refusing obedience to the Turkish government, and fortifying them- | 


of a trading factory, travellers will flock to this hitherto nearly unknown land. 
The Chinese will teach and begtaught ; the resources of their vast country wil 
be developed to much more advantage than hitherto ; the endless uniformity of 


' their movements will give way to the march of improvement; the ingenuity 


General Pollock westward were nearly simul:aneous, and they have been in | 


| repulsed and afterwards entirely routed by the British force. General Nott | 


| 


| then invested Ghuzuee itself and prepared to attack it, but the enemy evacu- 
| ating the place, he had but to enter it and destroy the fortifications. The Bri- 
tish loss in this part of the expedition being only 36 killed and 68 wounded ; 
| and this brings accounts from the southern division up to the 6th September. 

| In the meantime, General Pollock was advancing towards Cabul from the 
| eas ward, and after defeating 16,000 Affghans near the Tezeen pass, with a 
iloss tothe British of 32 killed, and 130 wounded, he arrived on the race 
; ground of Cabul on the 15th September, and on the next day the British 
| colours were flying on the Balla Hissar. 


When we consider the people agaiust whom the British arms were arrayed, | 


and that the Affyhans had here to defend their chief cities and their homes 
| against an enemy whose indignation was justly roused, we are somewhat sur 


prised at these comparatively bloodless victories. But perhaps it is so greatly 


* | the characteristic of treachery to be cowardly, that Akhbar Khan and his ad- 


| herents justly shrank from the approach of those who brought vengeance in 
itheir hands. It is pleasing to observe that all the prisoners have been recover- 
| ’ , 

| ed except Capt. Bygrave, who has been taken by Akhbar Khan in the flight 


| of the latter. 


It is a document of a dignified cha- 
racter, evincing plainly that the punishment of treachery, the vindication of 
British rights, and the honour of the British Arms, were all that havejurged on 
the campaign just concluded ; that territorial accession had not the slightest 
place among the motives ; and that England is both content and desirous to 

|inaintain her dominion within the bounds which nature seems to have placed 

| for her line of demarcation 


| Afghanistan, will be read with interest. 


The whole history of the war in Affghanistan is 
; summarily and clearly given, and the Governor General perceives that now is 
| the proper time to withdraw the victorious forces from their field of action, 
leaving the Affyhans to restore tranquillity and good government among them- 
| selves as well as they can, and assuring them that Great Britain will be ready 
to enter into amicable relations with them whensoever they may be able to 
| offer such, with due securities for their maintenance. 
| ‘To sucha conclusion we have always been of opinion this war would come 
| We have always received with contempt the invidious remarks and insinua- 
| tions that England would carry on a war of subjugation, and that she was con- 
| tinually bent on conquest. The history of British India during the last half 
| century is acomplete refutation of such slanders. Even the pos- 
sessions now held by her in India, have been forced on her by circumstances 
much more than by the desire of acquisition. 


immense 


The wrongs sustained by the 
| British merchants at the hands of the French of Pondicherry, first brought the 


din of herarms into India; she was successful in vindicating her rights, but 
, |the semi barbarous princes of that peninsula ranging themselves on oppo- 


Ensign R. C. Oliphant, | site sides in that broil, and subsequently demanding aid on one side ur the other, 


Grove the British authorities to maintain by arms, and even to increase, the 
power and importance due tothem. Let the history of every part of British 
India, from the earliest exploits of Lord Clive to the present hour, bear witness 
- | that Great Britain has been and is well considered to be, the most substantial 
friend of India. Where are now the squabbles, the blood-shed, the arbitrary 


injustice, and wanton cruelty, by which it was characterized? Where are the 


: ‘ T 

wofu! famines and other evils by which she was so frequently visied’ They 
, | have all given way to the wisdom and benevolence of the counsels derived from 
British rule there. 


ta‘ned, without a wish to enlarge it. Had it 


might have been made consequent upon the Birman war! 


been otherwise, 





Ilad it been other 


o | wise, why might we not now have been in possession of (luetta, 


The proclamation of the Governor General of India, for the evacuation of | 


And since the system of Anglo-Indian government has 
been completely developed and acted upon, its extent has been clearly ascer- 


what additions 


Ghuznee, 


of the people—and this they have in an eminent degree—instead of being 
wasted on trifles, will find occupation, to the emolument of themselves and to 
the convenience of the whole world ; in short, we can fancy that another “ new 
world” is now offered for examination, and that the people at the distance of 
half the globe from each other will be daily administering tu each other's com- 
forts and conveniences. 

We rejoice to perceive that both in the affair of China and of Affghanistan, 
the Home Government has been prompt in bestowing honours on those who 
have deserved so well. The rejoicings in the principal towns and cities in 
England show at once how highly important are these services, and how great 
the advantages which may ensue. 


THE ALBION ANNUAL. 

In our last number we announced a splendid Annual composed of the princi- 
pal plates of the Albion, which we offered to the public at $3 each ; we also 
stated that we should present a copy of it to each new subscriber on paying a 
year’s subscription in advance, and that those of our old subscribers, who 
might desire to obtain a copy should be supplied at $2; since which a number 
of subscribers have made application for the work ; and have suggested a modi- 
fication of the arrangement, to the effect that we contribute the plates, they 
paying the expense attendant upon the paper, letter-press, cover, and binding. 
Ever anxious to oblige our old subscribers, we shall not hesitate to sacrifice a 
small pecuniary ‘consideration to their wishes,—we therefore accede to the pro 
position, fixing the price at one dollar, provided it be considered a cash trans- 
action. 

Without vanity we may pronounce the Annual one of the most magnificent 
productions of the season, as indeed it has so been considered by every person 


who has had an opportunity of seeing it. 


THE EUROPEAN. 

The Proprietor of this paper regrets to announce the necessity of suspend 
ing its publication ; he had hoped that a Journal of its peculiar character, con- 
taining so much general information, and so universally approved, would have 
received a corresponding support from the Mercantile commun ty. No expense 
or labour has been spared to render it every way acceptable, our expenditure, 
being nearly two thousand dollars in advance of our receipts, will, we trust, 
be asoufficient reason in the estimation of those friends who have kindly lent 
us their support. 

The price—$4, as well as the circulation, is too circumscribed ; we are how- 
ever induced to offer a resumption of the undertaking, provided we can obtain 
one thousand subscribers at $5 per annum—we invite all who are favourable to 


the measure to forward their names without delay. Those subscribers who 
have paid in advance for the European, and who are already subscribers to the 
Albion, will have the amount of the balance due them carried to the credit of 
their Albion subscriptions. Those who have paid in advance and have not 
been subscribers to the Albion, will have that paper forwarded to them unul 
the expiration of the term for which they have paid for the European. 





OR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail Steam Ship oop hge laos J. 
L. Hewiit, R.N., Commander, will leave Boston for the above ports on unday, 
Jan. 1. 
Passage to Liverpool... .. ccc cece cccccccccccccccesccoces $135 
Do GUE 00540 cnascasnenassdanes cose ceseees a. en 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agt., 3 Wail-st. Dec i 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. | hich will 
This line of pacsets will hereafter be composed of the following ouipe, Ss _ oe 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually 17th, and 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th. and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, ’ 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. \ Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. | London. 





St. James, l\W. II Sebor, |Jan. 1, May I, Sept. 1\Feb. 17. June 17, Oct. Hu 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, * 10, ** 30, © Bry ae Nov. 7 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, 20, — 20March7, July t S0''7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick'Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 9%, Us a7 * 97 
Wellington, D.Chadwick, | * 10, * 10, i we 7, Dec. 7 
uebec, F H Hevard,| “ 20, * 20, | 20 April 7, AUB ore 


Philadelphia, Hovey, A, Bete By 2 Bs 
ad 


March 1, Jul . BP wy 0 
Switzerland, Chadwick, - 4, rid 10, oo sd. As a pa 
Hendrickiludson,E E Morgan, | ** 20, “ 20, — ‘* 20 May 7, sep “17 
Ontario, |H. Huttieston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1) ‘* Ti, of . 6 OF 
Toronto, R. Gris vold, | * 10, * 10, wn 27, = Feb. 7 
Westminster, G. Moore, } © On, & 90, « QojJune 7. Ct. ty i 


are commanded by 
reds, Stores. &C., 
00, outward, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, an? 
able and experienced navigators. G:eat care will be taken that the ! i 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed ats eseription. 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of an) «tiers par- 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any ner sae Ap- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Billsof Lading are signedthere 





ly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street. or | 
- GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South #$ 
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